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he JOURNAL greets you as members of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. It will 
take time for us to get used to a new name after 
having operated under the old name since the 
charter was granted in 1855, just eighty years 
ago. However, the trends of the times must be 

reckoned with and 
The W.E.A. Greets You 0 co ired passage 
of a bill making the change in compliance with 
a resolution adopted by the Delegate Assembly 
of 1930. 


The Association work will proceed, unaf- 
fected by the new label, in following the goals 
and precedents which experience has shown to 
be in the best interests of the schools and teach- 
ers. If we adhere to the purposes of our found- 
ers and re-dedicate ourselves to their aims the 
W.E.A. will project itself in terms of useful- 
ness to the state and prosper in the confidence 
and esteem it has enjoyed for almost a century. 
We publish herewith the original charter of 
1855 as amended by Chapter 105, Laws of 
JO oe 


Chapter 195—Laws of 1855 


An Act to incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The people of the State of Wisconsin, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. John G. McMynn, J. L. Pickard, 
E. Hodges, C. B. Goodrich, R. O. Kellogg, W. Van- 
ness, D. Y. Kilgore, C. Childs, and S. G. Stacy, with 
such other persons as may become associated with 
them, and their successors, be and are hereby created 
a body corporate and politic, with perpetual succes- 
sion, by the name of the “Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation,” and by that name they and their successors 
shall ever be known, and shall have power to sue 
and be sued, to contract and be contracted with, plead 
and be impleaded, defend and be defended in all 
courts of law and equity. 


SECTION 2. Said corporation shall have a com- 
mon seal, and shall have power to acquire, purchase, 
receive, possess, hold and enjoy property real and 
personal, and to sell and convey, rent or otherwise 
lawfully dispose of the same at pleasure. 


SECTION 3. The purposes of said association 
shall be the mutual improvement of its members, 
and the promotion of popular education throughout 
the state. 


SECTION 4. Said corporation shall have the 
power to adopt such constitution and by-laws as they 
may deem proper, and make such rules and regula- 
tions from time to time as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act. 


SECTION 5. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 


SEPTEMBER, 





MPLOYMENT of teachers is improving. 

Placement bureaus and agencies report the 
largest business in years. Many positions elim- 
inated in recent years are being filled. These 
are good signs and indicate determination to 
restore adequate instructional facilities. 


Incidentally, there are at hand some figures 
which should be illuminating to those whose 
favorite pastime consists of harping on the al- 
leged ‘‘tremendous oversupply of teachers’’. 
There will always be an 
excess of commodities 
or services if there is 
under-consumption. Farmers and manufactur- 
ers discovered that during the depression. Now, 
let’s see about teacher supply and employment, 
or unemployment, whichever one prefers. 


Teacher Placement 
Encouraging 


From 1913 to 1921 the ratio of pupils to 
teachers in Wisconsin high schools was nine- 
teen pupils for every high school instructor. 
By 1926 it was twenty-three to one and in 1933 
it had risen to twenty-seven to one. During the 
latter year there were employed 5460 teachers 
for 149,965 high school students. Had the in- 
structional staffs been built upon the 1919 ratio 
the high schools would have employed 7893 
teachers instead of 5460. Or, had they been 
equal to the 1929 ratio 6520 would have been 
giving service. The figures tell a story that ev- 
eryone knew in general terms. It is obvious 
what has been happening. Class size and classes 
per day were boosted, cutting down on the 
number which should have been employed. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1933 high school enrolment 
rose 51%, but staffs to instruct the great influx 
rose only 24%. Whether the proper pupil- 
teacher ratio existed in 1919 or 1929, the fact 
remains that one or two thousand men and 
women prepared for teaching should have been 
where there was work for them to perform—in 
the high school. An oversupply is one thing: 
choking off a demand is quite another. 


If a compilation of the pupil-teacher ratio in 
elementary schools during the period were at 
hand it might show the same condition. The 
normal demand for teachers had been stopped 
at its source and any talk about oversupply 
should, in simple honesty, be qualified by some 
reference as to why the demand was cut down. 
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CCASIONALLY we become itchy and im- 
patient because things do not move faster. 
We deplore the status of education and are 
sure that everything is going to pot. Why 
doesn’t this and that aspect of our craft show 
notable improvement? Why is teaching not up 
to the standards of some other professions? 
Why is security of position still precarious? 
Why aren’t school treasuries full? Why can’t 
educational progress be hurried along? On rare 

occasions only has progress 
Lest We Forget siden in pi the ey ex- 
press. This does not mean that watchful wait- 
ing or wishful thinking will bring desired re- 
sults. Neither will. Merely trusting to slow but 
material advance will not guarantee its continu- 
ance. Things don’t just happen. 

Every gain in the promotion of free public 
education has been the result of an unremitting 
battle to acquire it. When tracing the move- 
ment from its pitiful and shabby beginnings to 
the present, one marvels at what has been ac- 
complished. The development of the public 
schools everywhere shows that opposition 
showed its head at all stages. Every gain was 
won by a long hard struggle. Enemies of our 
schools are historic. They didn’t hatch out of 
the depression. Take our county, city and state 
library systems for which Wisconsin is famous. 
In our constitutional convention, less than 90 
years ago, it was argued that libraries were a 
nuisance and the prospect of children reading 
to their illiterate parents was especially bad. 
Records are replete with just that sort of nega- 
tive reaction to anything that savored of the 
intellectual. Look at the early schools and the 
early teacher as one will and the picture is 
gloomy, disheartening,—in a word, nondescript. 
But, what was lacking in facilities and prestige 
in those days was admirably compensated in 
vision and the conviction that a long up-hill 
fight was inevitable. Inadequate as the schools 
may be and unsatisfactory as the profession may 
be, we do owe a great debt to our pioneer edu- 
cators whose tireless efforts brought education 
to higher levels. So, as we prepare for our task, 
let us divest ourselves of any forlorn attitude 
and impetuousness at slow progress. Here is a 
bit of perspective that college students should 
get out of the History of Education course, 
which too many regard as having no meaning 
to teaching. Students of this course should be 
brought to recognize that the growth of educa- 
tion has been a series of proposals, advances, 
set-backs, trials, errors, new proposals, new 
philosophies, new applications, more advances, 
etc., and that they, as teachers, will be called 
upon to produce the next chapter in that history. 
Every teacher should have knowledge of the 





free school struggle. He should know the strug- 
gle in Wisconsin ; should know Schurz, Michael 
Frank, Barnard, Mann and others who bravely 
and almost single-handed fought it out success- 
fully. Then will there come a full realization 
of the price which must be paid for progress. 
Besides, it’s a good antidote for despair. 


T HAPPENED during a spirited session at 
Denver. A speaker had just expressed a 
point of view. Delegates popped up here and 
there, in opposition and in defense. A contro- 
versial and heated interlude was on. Our dele- 
gation sat by calmly. Some one across the aisle, 
noting the rare complacency of the Badgers and 
their refusal to get excited, remarked, “Oh, you 
people are different anyway.” Just what the fel- 
; : low meant, he himself ma 
We're Different not know, but we had fir 
remarks of that sort before. Wisconsinites can’t 
attend a national confab without being re- 
minded of an alleged uniqueness. Frankly, it 
had us guessing for a long time, but fragments 
of information and incidents appear, which, if 
pieced together, may yet reveal us to ourselves. 
One such circumstance occurred at an evening 
session. We were still thinking about this ‘‘dif- 
ferent’’ business when the meeting was called 
to order. Prayer was offered. The reverential 
silence following the invocation was promptly 
broken by hearty handclapping of our Wiscon- 
sin companion whose noisy manifestation of 
approval was likewise cut short when he sensed 
his fellow listeners were not so responding. 
Muffled giggling and smiling but sympathetic 
glances at the blushing culprit further disturbed 
the solemnity of the moment. This departure 
from an unwritten law can be attributed neither 
to a sudden emotional surge nor to uncontrol- 
lable enthusiasm for rare platform art. Since 
candor, honesty, and independence in action 
are the dominating characteristics of the man, 
one is inclined to accept the explanation that it 
was deserved applause for a good brief prayer. 
Well, why not? At any rate, we had to admit 
we folks were somewhat “‘different” and that 
Frazier Hunt was not all wrong when he said 
Wisconsin was a “‘little nation”. 














Let's Make it a Datel 


Save November 7-8-9 on your 
date calendar for the state teach- 
ers convention. We have planned 
a program of great interest to all. 
Watch for the preliminary an- 
nouncement in the October 
JOURNAL. 
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New Laws Affecting Schools 


Chapter 10. Grants to Stout Institute the estab- 
lishment of five-year college courses in industrial edu- 
cation and home economics. Satisfactory completion 
entitles students to receive the master of science 
degree. 


Chapter 13. Amends statute governing the number 
of special district meetings by insertion of ‘‘except 
that in counties having a population of five hundred 
thousand or more, not more than four special meet- 
ings shall be held in any year to consider or act 
upon the same subject.” 


Chapter 20. Appropriates $200,000 as special aid 
to schools in such financial condition that they can- 
not continue. 


Chapter 34. School savings deposited in a public 
depository designated by the school board, have, 
under stipulated conditions, the same character and 
status and be entitled to the same benefits as other 
public deposits. Any school district having school 
savings deposits coming under legal provisions shall 
be required to pay into the state deposit fund the 
amount due on such deposits. 


Chapter 38. A new section is added to read: 
70.175 ‘“(1) Real estate not exceeding one acre in 
area, together with the improvements thereon, other- 
wise exempt, owned by a county and from which the 
county receives income, in the form of rentals or 
otherwise, from persons occupying such premises 
shall be subject to the tax levied for school purposes 
in the same manner as other real estate; provided, 
that the persons occupying such premises have a 
child or children attending or legally entitled to at- 
tend the public school in the school district in which 
the property is located. (2) Such taxes shall be paid 
by the county in the same manner as other real 
estate taxes are paid; upon receipt of such taxes the 
local treasurer shall pay the same to the treasurer of 
the school district in which the property is located.” 


Chapter 49. Advanced courses in rural schools. 
Carries an annual appropriation of $10,000 for ad- 
vanced courses in districts which do not maintain a 
high school or junior high school. If such district 
had in the preceding year an average daily attendance 
of not more than fifteen grade pupils and whose 
teacher has the qualifications required for a first grade 
county certificate or state castihcete the school shall 
offer two years of instruction beyond the eighth grade. 
Another school not maintaining a high school may 
offer such courses. The provisions shall not apply to 
state graded schools of the first class and shall be 
optional with state graded schools of the second class. 


Chapter 53. Outlines conditions under which cer- 
tain teachers may elect to come under the Milwaukee 
teachers’ retirement system. 


Chapter 59. Amends Section 13 of Chapter 459, 
laws of 1907, relating to Milwaukee high schools 
by adding: ‘Non-resident pupils may be admitted to 
such high schools or such other schools as may be 
within the jurisdiction and control of the said board 
under such regulations and upon the payment of such 
tuition charges as the said board may reasonably 
establish.” 


Chapter 86. Prohibits children residing in union 
high school districts from attending the high school 
of another district and having tuition paid by the 
home district. 


Chapter 87. “The town board of any town may 
furnish free text books to indigent pupils from the 
town who attend either high school or vocational 
school in other municipalities.” 


Chapter 88. If assessors cannot decide assessments 
in joint school districts they shall call to their aid 
the supervisor or supervisors of assessments of the 
county or counties. 


Chapter 92. “INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATES. (1) After January 1, 1936, no 
state license or certificate to teach industrial arts sub- 
jects shall be issued to any person who has not had 
three years’ practical experience beyond apprentice- 
ship, or who has not had four years of institutional 
training in such fields. (2) Any person now teaching 
any industrial arts subject who has had five years’ 
practical or teaching experience in such subject shall 
be deemed for the purpose of salary schedule and 
promotion to have the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
degree.” 


Chapter 105. Changes Charter of Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, granted in 1855. Name of associa- 
tion changed to Wisconsin Education Association and 
clause limiting property holdings removed. 


Chapter 108. Gives county boards power to ap- 
propriate money for recreational purposes under the 
direction of a County Recreation Committee. 


Chapter 109. Amends certain sections of the forest 
crop law. The last sentence of Section (77.10) (2) (b) 
now reads as follows: “The balance he shall within 
twenty days remit to the * * * town treasurer who 
shall pay twenty per cent to the county treasurer, 
retain forty per cent for the town and apportion the 
remainder to the various common school districts or 
parts of such districts in which the said forest crop 
lands were located, in proportion to the acreage 
which the said lands within each school district or 
part thereof bears to the total acreage of the said 
lands in the town.” 


Chapter 111. Amends the soldier's educational 
bonus law by including in the beneficiaries of the 
law each child not under 16 and not over 24 years 
of age. 


Chapter 115. Amends the transportation of crippled 
children statute so that a district may provide trans- 
portation to any elementary or secondary school. A 
new paragraph reads: (41.03) (1) (bm) In the 
establishment of an orthopedic school the cost of re- 
quired minimum special equipment shall be allowed 
even though such original cost may exceed the state 
aid allowable on the basis of days attendance.” 


Chapter 121. Reimburses Jt. District No. 5, town 
of Deerfield, Dane County, and town of Lake Mills, 
Jefferson County, in the amount of $210 state aid 
which was not apportioned to it for the school year 
1932 and 1933 on account of failure to file a com- 
plete and accurate report in time for such appor- 
tionment. 
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Chapter 132. “40.765 AMERICAN CREED DAY. 
The thirteenth day of April is designated and estab- 
lished as “American Creed Day.” On such day one- 
half hour may be devoted in the schools to imstruc- 
tion and appropriate exercises relative to the origin 
and principles of the American Creed. If the thir- 
teenth day of April falls on a Saturday or a Sunday, 
such instruction and exercises shall be held on the 
preceding Friday.” 


Chapter 147. Extends to July 1, 1937, the law 
passed in 1933, making it possible for counties to 
receive elementary school aid even though the coun- 
ties failed to raise county school money by inability 
to collect taxes. 


Chapter 149. ““A new subsection is added to sec- 
tion 180.29 of the statutes to read: (180.29) (2) 
Any privately supported school, academy or seminary 
may receive any other privately supported school, 
academy or seminary upon resolution of the board of 
trustees of both institutions, as a branch of the for- 
mer, and shall be subject to such rules, regulations, 
agreements and liabilities as may be agreed upon. 
Any such privately supported school, academy or 
seminary so received may, upon such terms as shall 
be agreed to by two-thirds of its corporate members 
and trustees, convey all its property, business and 
effects to such receiving school, academy or seminary.” 


Chapter 158. Changes the law requiring the bank- 
ing commission examination of the state retirement 
system so that “the nature and scope of such exam- 
ination and the time it shall be made shall be de- 
termined by agreement between the banking commis- 
sion and the chairman of the state annuity and in- 
vestment board”. 


Chapter 161. Amends compulsory attendance law, 
Section (40.70) (1) (a), so that children must at- 
tend some school regularly to the end of the school 
term, quarter, semester or other division of the school 
year in which he is sixteen years of age. After that 
the child must attend at least eight hours a week if 
regularly, lawfully and gainfully employed, half time 
if employed at home, and full time if unemployed 
until the division of the school year in which he is 
18 years of age. 


Chapter 165. Enlarges membership of the State 
Planning Board, state superintendent now included. 


Chapter 172. Amends computation of state aid for 
non-resident pupils of orthopedic schools. Approved 
costs in excess of $55 per such pupil shall be appor- 
tioned. 


Chapter 177. Except in Milwaukee, city school 
board proceedings, including a statement of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures, shall be printed in a local 
newspaper within 30 days. If there be no newspaper, 
in such a manner as the board shall direct. 


Chapter 179. “A new section is added to the stat- 
utes to read: 37.32 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES FOR WORLD WAR VETERANS. (1) 
Any person described in section 37.25 may take with- 
out cost correspondence courses from the extension 
division of the university of Wisconsin, but not more 
than one such course may be taken at any one time. 
Persons receiving the educational bonus under sec- 
tion 37.25 may not at the same time avail themselves 
of the benefits of this section but may do so during 


periods when not receiving benefits under section 
37.25. Any person who has received a cash bonus 
under chapter 667, laws of 1919, may receive the 
benefits under this section. (2) The instructional 
courses provided for in this section may be secured 
upon application to the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in such form as he may prescribe, and 
upon approval thereof by him.” 


Chapter 213. Revisor’s bill. Subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 40.33 is amended by striking from the end 
“40.33” and inserting “66.03”. This is a corrective 
change, 


Chapter 263. Directs county treasurers, in the dis- 
tribution of certain school monies, to pay same di- 
rectly to school district or municipal treasurers. 


Chapter 274. Describes territory which may be in- 
cluded in the formation of a common school district, 
in the town of Trenton, Pierce County. 


Chapter 304. In determining valuations in joint 
school districts assessors may call upon supervisors 
of assessments to aid in settling any controversy. 


Chapter 312. Gives full status to Milwaukee teach- 
ers who have taught three or more years continuously. 


Chapter 313. Amends law governing distribution 
of Wisconsin Blue Book. There shall be allotted to 
each high and parochial school and vocational school 
one copy for each one hundred regularly enrolled 
students or major fraction thereof and one copy to 
each state graded school; five copies to each state 
teachers’ college; and four to each school building 
housing a grade or grades above the fifth grade. 
Quotas to other schools or institutions same as before. 


Chapter 315. “POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN; 
TEMPORARY AID. It shall be the duty of any 
principal or teacher in charge of any common or dis- 
trict school of this state to report to the authority 
administering poor relief for the municipal unit 
wherein such school is situated, the name and address 
of any child in such school whose parent, guardian 
or other person having control, charge or custody of 
any such child, is without sufficient means to furnish 
any such child with books, school supplies or cloth- 
ing necessary for such child to attend school as re- 
quired by law. Such authority administering relief 
shall thereupon investigate such report, and upon 
verification thereof, furnish such child with said 
books, school supplies and clothing, and the cost 
thereof shall be paid out of the poor relief fund of 
said municipal unit. In case relief is administered by 
a system other than the county system and the chil- 
dren given such relief are necessarily attending school 
in a municipal unit other than that of their legal 
residence as defined in Chapter 49, the actual cost of 
the relief so furnished such children shall be a charge 
against the municipality of their legal settlement for 
relief purposes. School books furnished under this 
section shall become and remain the property of the 
municipality wherein such children shall have a legal 
settlement but subject to disposal as ordered by the 
governing body thereof.” 


Chapter 317. Amends Section 76.28 (3) govern- 
ing the apportionment of certain utility taxes so that 
the section applies to counties having a population of 
50,000 or less. Previously the law applied to coun- 
ties of 60,000 or less. 
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Chapter 321. Gives counties the right to borrow 
for establishing joint county normal school buildings. 


Chapter 322. Raises supervising teachers’ minimum 
salary to $1200. State aid paid according to a salary 
schedule ranging from $1200-$1700. A supervising 
teacher must hold a state license and the experience 
requirement must include at least one year in ele- 
mentary work. Not retroactive. 


Chapter 338. Directs Milwaukee school board to 
establish classes in foreign language instruction if 
petitioned therefor by a certain number of parents of 
children attending the school in which the instruction 
is desired. 


Chapter 340. Sets salaries for Milwaukee schoo] 
directors at $600 per year. 


Chapter 342. Amends law determining the number 
of supervising teachers to which a county is entitled. 
The basis is now departments under jurisdiction of 
the county superintendent. A department is defined 
as follows: ‘“‘A single room school shall be consid- 
ered as one department and a multiple room school 
shall be considered as having as many departments 
as there are teachers where each has under his indi- 
vidual control, management, direction and_instruc- 
tion, wholly or principally, a collective body of pupils 
assembled in a room or rooms and such teacher is 
wholly or chiefly responsible for such control, man- 
agement, direction and instruction and whose duty it 


is to keep a complete and special school register for 
his room or department.” 


Chapter 361. “In all rural and urban, public and 
private, ungraded, graded and high schools in Wis- 
consin at least fifteen minutes in each school week 
shall be devoted to instruction in and study of the 
true and comparative vitamin content and food and 
health values of dairy products and their importance 
for human diet. The course of such instruction and 
the educational material therefor shall be prescribed 
by the superintendent of public instruction and shall 
be included in the instruction manuals for such 
schools.” Appropriation of $5,000 annually. 


Chapter 369. Amends tuition law governing pu- 
pils taking work in high school teacher training 
classes so that “the tuition charge shall be the actual 
net cost to the high school district but in no case 
more than two dollars per pupil per week. ‘The 
amount of tuition shall be determined by dividing 
the total net cost of operating such teacher's training 
nt per week by the total enrollment for such 
week. 


Chapter 371. Strikes out of (40.87) (4) (f) the 
limitation of ‘“‘one teacher’ and changes same to “‘ele- 
mentary teachers on the basis of average daily attend- 
ance as provided in subsection (1).” 


Chapter 384. Establishes territory embraced in the 
city of Phillips as a common school district. 
(To be Continued) 





Locals, Attention! 


The resignation of our field worker has 
necessitated a readjustment of the work of 
the Locals Committee. The committee will 
carry on the objectives and functions in order 
that local organizations may be assisted in 
their activities. All Locals are urged to keep 
in touch with the committee members as- 
signed to respective counties as follows: 


C. J. Brewer—Douglas, Bayfield, Burnett, 
Washburn, Sawyer, Barron, Polk, St. 
Croix, Dunn, Pierce, Chippewa, and Eau 
Claire. 

Alice Byrne—Pepin, Buffalo, Trempealeau, 
Jackson, Monroe, La Crosse, Vernon, and 
Richland. 

Agnes Ehlert—Ashland, Iron, Vilas, Price, 
Taylor, Clark, and Rusk. 

E. C. Hirsch—Florence, Forest, Oneida, 
Lincoln, Langlade, Marathon, Shawano, 
Wood, Portage, and Waupaca. 

Alice Jones—Waushara, Green Lake, Mar- 
quette, Adams, Juneau, and Sauk. 

B. A. Kennedy—Crawford, Grant, Iowa, La 
Fayette, Green, Dodge, and Columbia. 
Charlotte Kohn—Rock, Walworth, Keno- 
sha, Racine, Milwaukee, Waukesha, Jef- 
ferson, Dane, Ozaukee, Washington, and 

Fond du Lac. 

Amanda Schuette—Marinette, Oconto, 
Door, Kewaunee, Brown, Outagamie, 
Manitowoc, Calumet, Winnebago, and 
Sheboygan. 


If you have not already done so, elect of- 
ficers as soon as possible. Send the names of 
new officers to the Committee Chairman and 
also to the Secretary's Office at Madison. 
This is necessary so that the proper names 
can be placed on our mailing list. Election 
of officers and organization for the year are 
important for the further reason that meet- 
ings of Locals presidents will again be held 
at Milwaukee and Eau Claire on October 12 
and 19, respectively. The Committee on Lo- 
cals is composed of the following: 


Mr. C. J. Brewer, State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Chairman 

Miss Amanda H. Schuette, 220 S. Van 
Buren St., Green Bay 

Miss Agnes Ehlert, Medford 

Mr. B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 

Miss Alice Byrne, 812 King St., La Crosse 

Miss Alice Jones, Viroqua 

Miss Charlotte Kohn, 1614 Regent St., 
Madison 

Mr. Everett C. Hirsch, Wausau 


The Secretary is, of course, eager to hear 
from Locals concerning their activities or 
problems. 


Don’t fail to send officers’ names to Chair- 
man Brewer and to the W.E.A. office. 
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Glenn Frank 





Rollo G. Reynolds 
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James Richmond 


Fall Sectional Conventions 











$1425 Paid to Sectional Groups 
as Subsidies 


A total of $1425.30 will be paid by 
the state association to sectional as- 
sociations this year. This is in ac- 
1 cordance with the subsidy plan pro- 
mulgated by the Executive Commit- 
tee and approved by the Delegate 
Assembly. The financial assistance 
thereby granted will be helpful in |f 
constructing strong programs for 
sectional meetings. 























Central W. T. A. 


Time: October 4 
Place: Wausau 
Officers 


W. F. Kruschke, Chairman, Rhinelander 
I. C. Painter, Secretary, Wausau 


AN EXCEPTIONAL program, offering such 
headline speakers as Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann school, New 
York City, James Richmond, State Superintend- 
ent of Kentucky, and the Honorable Philip La 
Follette, Governor of Wisconsin, has been ar- 
ranged for the 1935 convention of the Central 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Wausau on October 4. Secretary I. C. Painter 
has sent out advance information to schools 
around the central part of the state, and he 
urges all teachers of central Wisconsin to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing this 
unusually fine array of speaking talent. Mr. 
Painter says: 


“Such an array of talent can not be offered 
without the confident expectation of the loyalty 
and zeal of the teachers and the active leader- 
ship of the county and city superintendents in 
securing the maximum attendance.” : 

Some highlights of the Central Association 
convention are as follows: 


Two addresses—Rollo George Reynolds, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University and 
Principal of Horace Mann School, New York 
City 

What a Modern School Should Do for a Modern 
Child (A.M.) 
The Social Science Curriculum of the Horace Mann 
School (P.M.) 
Two addresses—President Frank L. Eversull, Ph.D., 
Huron College, South Dakota 
The Ideal Teacher (A.M.) 
The English Curriculum of Secondary Schools 
P.M.) 

Concert by the Wausau High School Band 

Group of Vocal Solos by Miss Mary S. Harger, 
Soprano of Wausau 

Address—James H. Richmond, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Educating for the New Social Order (1:30 P.M.) 

Address—Honorable Philip La Follette, Governor of 
Wisconsin (8:00 P.M. 

Two addresses—C. A. Prosser, Director of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 

(12:30 P.M.) 
( 2:30 P.M.) 

Two addresses—Delia E. Kibbe, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin 

The Activity Program: What? When? How? 
(P.M.) 
Learning the Child (P.M.) 

Address—George H. Landgraf, Supervisor of Grade 
Schools, Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction 

Geography—Travel Talk (P.M.) 

Address—W. E. Peik, Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota 
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Adjustment of Elementary School Instruction to 
Individual Differences (P.M.) 
Address—Mrs. May Reynolds, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin 
Some Newer Developments in the Field of Nu- 
trition (P.M ) 
Address—Alex P. Enna, Supervisor of Music, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin 
Proper Balance between Vocal and Instrumental 
Music in Junior and Senior High Schools 
Grade School Music as Foundation for High School 


Study 
Address—Malvina C. Clausen, Librarian of State 
Teachers’ College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Vitalizing School Library Service (P.M.) 
Address—Alberta Greene, Instructor in Art, River 
Falls State Teachers’ College 
Special Problems for Upper Grades, with exhibits 
Address—Mark H. Ingraham, Head Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Wisconsin 
Mathematics and So-called Non-Mathematical 
Sciences 
Address—E. G. Blackstone, Ph. D., Head of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training, College of Commerce, 
University of Iowa 
Essential Curriculum Changes 
Address—Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison 
Review of Proceedings of National Department of 
Science Instruction 
Address—Harold Stamm, West Allis High School 
Progress of Visual Instruction in Science Work 


General and sectional meetings; opportunity for 
free and open discussion of vital problems of the 
class room; educational and commercial exhibits; re- 
ception and dance tendered the teachers by Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A complete convention program can be secured by 
writing Mr. I. C. Painter, Wausau. 


Lake Superior Ed. Ass’‘n. 


Time: October 10-11 
Place: Superior 
Officers 


President, Agnes Currie, Superior 
Secretary, Elizabeth Colbeck, Superior 


HOUGH the announcement concerning the 
1935 convention of the Lake Superior Edu- 
cation association was termed “incomplete” 
and ‘‘preliminary’’ the mere outline of the pro- 
gram already planned the latter part of August 
shows that the teachers in and around Superior 
are due for a real educational treat when such 
nationally known speakers as Rollo Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann school, New 
York City; the Honorable Gerald P. Nye, U. S. 
senator from North Dakota who led the recent 
senate investigation on munitions; Dr. Ed- 
gar W. Knight of the University of North 
Carolina; and many other equally famous men 
and women will appear on the convention 
program. 
The general session for Thursday, Octo- 
ber 10, will open with music furnished by high 


school students, after which Dr. E. D. Knight 
will speak on “Education in Iraq (Mesopo- 
tamia)’’. Two years ago Dr. Knight journeyed 
to Iraq in company with Professors Bagley and 
Monroe of Columbia University, to advise the 
government of that country concerning the pub- 
lic school system. 

The final speaker on the Thursday morning 
session will be Dr. Harry Baker, Director of 
the Detroit Physchological Clinic, who will ad- 
dress the convention on “Problems of Delin- 
quency Among School Children”. 

The headliner for the Thursday afternoon 
general session will be Rollo Reynolds, while 
Senator Gerald P. Nye will hold the spotlight 
on Thursday evening. Because of startling 
facts unearthed by his investigating committee 
the appearance of Senator Nye promises to be 
one of the most interesting features of an un- 
usually fine two-day program. 

The two speakers on the Friday morning ses- 
sion will be Dr. F. R. Moulton, who will speak 
on ‘Adventures in Time and Space’, and Dr. 
Harold Benjamin of the University of Minne- 
sota, who will discuss “The Role of Adult 
Education in Modern Society’, a subject he is 
well qualified to speak on, as in 1932 he made 
an extensive tour through Europe to see what 
other nations have been doing in this important 
phase of education. 


Northern W. T. A. 


Time: October 10-11 
Place: Ashland 
Offcers 


President, Harold F. Connors, Hurley 
Secretary, Clyde Shields, Ashland 
Treasurer, Arthur Jordon, Ashland 


a G. REYNOLDS, principal of the 
Horace Mann school, New York City, will 
be the main headliner on the 1935 convention 
program of the Northern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, to be held at Ashland on Octo- 
ber 10-11, according to advance publicity an- 
nouncements sent out by Secretary Clyde 
Shields. Other well-known educators who will 
speak include Edgar G. Doudna, secretary of 
the State Board of Regents for Teacher colleges, 
Karl Mundt, of South Dakota State Teachers 
college, and President Glenn Frank of the state 
university. The preliminary program, as sent 
us the latter part of August, is as follows: 


Thursday, October 10 


9:30- 9:45 Mixed Chorus—Hurley High School 

9:45-- 9:55 Address of Welcome 

10:00-11:00 Rollo G. Reynolds, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers’ College, New York 
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11:00-11:15 One Act Play—Ashland High School 

11:15-11:25 Announcements 

11:25-12:00 Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary for State 
Board of Regents for Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Wisconsin 


Noon Recess 
2:00— 3:00 Address—Undetermined 


| 3:00-4:00 Sectional Meetings 
History for Grades—Edgar G. Doudna 
High School English—Undetermined 
Subject to be selected by leader—Karl 
Mundt, South Dakota State Teach- 
ers’ College, Madison, S. D. 
Subject to be selected by leader—Prof. 
Harold Benjamen, University of 
Minnesota 
6:30— 8:00 Banquet for all members—Speaker— 
Karl Mundt 


Friday, October 11 
9:00-10:00 Business Meeting (Delegates only) 
10:00-10:30 A Capella Choir—Northland College 


10:30-11:30 Sectional Meetings 
Rural Group—Bush 
High School Group—Powell 
Administrators—W addell 
Elementary Grades—Kibbe 
Noon Recess 
2:00— 2:30 Entertainment—Undetermined 
>. 


:30-— 3:00 President Glenn Frank, University of 
Wisconsin 


The officers of the Northern Teachers asso- 
ciation have worked hard to provide an array 
of speaking talent which would surpass any- 
thing offered by the association at any previous 
date. 


Northwestern W. T. A. 


Time: October 10-11 
Place: Eau Claire 


Officers 


President, Raymond J. Sorensen, Hammond 
ist V. P., B. F. Johnson, Black River Falls 
2nd Vice Pres., Orville Deuel, Augusta 
Secretary, W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire 
Treasurer, E. E. Waters, Shell Lake 


Fears year a new plan will be tried out in 
connection with the N. W. T. A. conven- 
tion. In the past, the general sessions at the city 
Auditorium have been overctowded. To avoid 
this, sessions will be held at the City Audito- 
rium and High School simultaneously, and each 
speaker will appear twice. 

At this time the program is not complete 
but two speakers of national reputation have 
been secured. 

Mr. Leland Stowe will appear on the Thurs- 
day afternoon program. Mr. Stowe is an ace 
eporter on the New York Herald—Tribune. 
In 1930 he was awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
journalistic achievements. His wide experience 
abroad makes him well qualified to speak on 
his topic, ‘“Changing Europe’’. 

Mr. Albert Edward Wiggam, writer and lec- 
turer, will appear on the Friday morning pro- 
gram. He will lecture on the topic, ‘“Who Shall 
Inherit America?” For a quarter of a century 
he has specialized in the study of the applica- 
tion of the new psychology and psycho-biology, 
to social and political problems. He is recog- 
nized as an authority in the field of heredity, 
genetics, and eugenics. 





Governor Philip La Follette 
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This year the evening entertainment will be 
unusual. The Apollo Club of Minneapolis will 
present a musical program. This organization 
is recognized as one of the outstanding chor- 
uses ot the northwest. 
~ Music for the general programs will be fur- 
nished by the Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and 
Hudson High School Bands, the Stout Institute 
Glee Club and the Eau Claire High School A 
Capella Choir. 

The round table programs will be held 
Thursday morning at nine forty-five. In order 
to avoid the congestion of last year, several 
large halls have been secured, and will be used 
for round table and sectional meetings. 


Western W. T. A. 


Time: October 10-11 
Place: La Crosse 
Officers 


President, John Coleman, La Crosse 
V. P., Margaret Macauley, Prairie du Chien 
Sec.-Treas., Aileen G. Henry, La Crosse 


Bday general program meetings of the West- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association con- 
vention offer a nice balance between education 
and other community activities. Education is 
well represented by the appearance of Rollo 
Reynolds, New York, and Karl E. Mundt, 
Eastern State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 
Other speakers appearing on the general pro- 
gram sessions are Reverend Alfred W. Swan of 
Madison and Phil A. Grau of Milwaukee. The 
complete program for the general sessions is as 
follows: 


General Sessions 
Central High Schooi Auditorium 


Thursday Afternoon 
1:15 INVOCATION— 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME—Hon. G. A. 
Boerner, Mayor, La Crosse 
MUSIC—Logan A Capella Choir, Logan High 
School, La Crosse 
2:00 ADDRESS—Keeping America Safe for Dem- 
ocracy—Dr. Alfred W. Swan, First Con- 
gregational Church, Madison, Wisconsin 
3:00 MUSIC—Duets—Frances Kelly and Harold 
Youngberg, Accompanied by Mrs. C. I. 
Wollan 
3:15 ADDRESS—The Business of Education— 
Phil A. Grau, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Friday Morning 
Mr. John B. Coleman, La Crosse, Presiding 
8:40 MUSIC—Viroqua High School Band, Viroqua 
9:00 ADDRESS—What a Modern School Should 
Do for a Modern Child—R. G. Reynolds, 
Horace Mann School, New York City 
10:15 SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Friday Afternoon 


Mr. John B. Coleman, La Crosse, Presiding 
1:30 ROUND TABLES 


2:45 MUSIC — Vocal Selections — Miss Ernestine 
Johnsen, Tomah 

3:00 BUSINESS MEETING 

3:30 ADDRESS—Your Island of France—Karl E. 
Mundt, Eastern State Normal School, Madi- 
son, S. D. 


Sectional programs will be held on Friday 
morning while round table discussions will be 
held on Friday afternoon. In addition to the 
four general program speakers, who will also 
address sectional groups, these well-known edu- 
cators will speak: Ethel Mabie, Director of 
Curriculum, Madison public schools; Stella L. 
Woods, Director of Miss Woods Primary Kin- 
dergarten Training school, Minneapolis; Nor- 
man Knutzen, Stevens Point; Robert Cooley, 
Director of Vocational Education, Milwaukee; 
Alma May Ganz, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Home Economics; Henry Jesse Holm, 
Principal of Gregg college, Chicago; Margaret 
Eides, River Falls; and Esther deWeerdt, Be- 
loit college. 

* 


Southwestern W. T. A. 


Time: October 18 
Place: Platteville 


Offcers 


President, A. A. Elsner, Cassville 

Vice Pres., G. P. Deyoe, Platteville 
Secretary, Helen Ryan, Prairie du Chien 
Treasurer, A. J. Kriewald, Platteville 


HE 1935 convention of the Southwestern 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, to be 
held in Platteville on October 18, will be woven 
around the theme “Preparing Youth for the 
New World”, according to advance publicity 
sent the JOURNAL. 

The morning session will open at the Civic 
Memorial Building, with songs directed by 
Pres. Asa M. Royce of Platteville State Teach- 
ers college. Main speakers on the general pro- 
gram will be Dr. C. A. Prosser of the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute of Min- 
neapolis and Reverend Alfred W. Swan of 
Madison. Dr. Prosser will also address several 
sectional groups in the afternoon. 

All members of the S. W. T. A. will be 
guests at a theatre party the late afternoon of 
the 18th. The evening program is under the 
direction of G. P. Deyoe of the State Teachers 
college. A fine musical program presented by 
the Platteville High school band, the Pioneer 
Gleemen and the A Cappella Choir of the col- 
lege will be followed by an address on “The 
Theatre Around the World”, by Professor Ar- 
thur Arvold, University of North Dakota, and 
founder of the Little Theatre Movement in 
America. : 
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Two typical scenes around Kaukauna High school since the students of Miss Gruenberger discovered that 
their mathematics lessons could be made intensely interesting through applications such as surveying. At the 
left Miss Gruenberger is showing one of her pupils how a man-sized “‘slip stick’’ works, while the other 
illustration shows a student “shooting a line’ through the home-made sighting tube. 


J bcc On Surveying 


bbe impulse to create is strong in a high 
school boy; and a homemade tool is more 
zealously used and jealously guarded than any 
expensive instrument ever turned loose on a 
class. I have found it so in trigonometry. Armed 
to the teeth with an assortment of curtain rods, 
wire, screws, and tripods, and the working prin- 
ciples of a protractor, we designed and con- 
structed a simple set of surveying instruments 
that is proving a great incentive in our work. 

In order to keep the construction simple, and 
also so that two groups might work simultane- 
ously, we have one tripod rigged up for plane 
surveying and one for measuring angles of ele- 
vation and angles of depression, rather than 
combining both features in one instrument that 
might prove clumsy. The materials used in each 
case are the same: a sighting tube (curtain rod), 
a protractor, a tripod (this is not absolutely nec- 
essary) and a string with a plumb-bob (any 
small weight will do). 

The construction for measuring angles on the 
plane surface is simple. Our first attempt was 
nothing more than a ruler with a pin stuck up- 
right at each end for sighting. When the line of 
sight was established, a line was drawn along 
the ruler on a paper underneath; by turning the 
ruler to a new line of sight, a second line was 
drawn and the resulting angle measured with a 
protractor. 

Since then, we have become more ambicious. 
Two or three youngsters, who are not even tak- 


Alice G. Gruenberger 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 





ing trigonometry, became interested, looked up 
books on the subject, and designed a beautiful 
little model that combines simplicity with ac- 
curacy. One of the boys, who has a good assort- 
ment of tools in his basement, became the chief 
engineer for the project; even his father became 
interested and figured out ways and means. We 
spent a happy Saturday morning at work. 

On the diagram (Fig. 1) P is a double pro- 
tractor, A’A is a curtain-rod for sighting, and 
D is a darning needle to make the reading ac- 
curate. For greater accuracy in sighting, my 
young engineer put a cross wire at A and ef od 
hole opening at A’. We take the readings deci- 
mally (i. e., 26.4°), change them to the sex- 
agesimal scale (26° 24’) and then use our tables 
of functions. 

The second instrument (Fig. 2) pivots up 
and down at M, uses the curtain rod A’A, also 
with the cross-wire-pin-hole feature, the pro- 
tractor P, where Q shows the zero point, and a 
thread and bob, which marks off the angle di- 
rectly at X since the angle of elevation NMA 
is equal to the angle QMX which is read on the 
scale. Graph paper marked off in circles can be 
used for the scale of angles; it is more accurate, 
because the circles are larger than the ordinary 
school protractor. 
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The first easy experiments were to measure 
the width and the height of the mathematics 
room. We checked our computations with di- 
rect measurement, and found the results to be 
very close. By setting up our instrument at one 
end of our long corridor, we figured the dis- 
tance between two rooms at the other end. We 
stationed our tripod on the main staircase and 
found the distance from the ceiling of the sec- 
ond floor to the floor of the first. The possibili- 
ties are unlimited; just give the boys a free 
hand and they will measure everything in sight. 

The students showed an eagerness and a care 
in performing the experiments that proved the 
time was well spent. The reports of the experi- 
ment, handed in the next day, were done with 
that extra margin of effort which shows how 
much the work had been enjoyed. 

By starting out simply, we have been able to 
keep the interest up, since improvements readily 
suggest themselves. A small level attached to 
the movable tube in each case would eliminate 
guess-work. A pair ot small lenses would in- 
crease the range, a pocket magnifying glass 
would make readings more accurate, etc. Small 
improvements, certainly, but they keep the work 
from becoming static. 

The interest of the entire student body was 
aroused by the sight of the trigonometry class 
importantly taking measurements in the halls. 
A feature article ran in the weekly school paper 
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and Trig stock has reached a new high. Now 
we are eagerly awaiting the warmer weather 
when we can get outside and measure to our 
hearts’ content. 





Can't Blind Our Children 


The board of education in a large middle- 
western industrial city not long ago appointed 
a committee to make a survey of the citizen- 
ship training being given in the city’s public 
schools. 

The committee went out, looked around, 
and came back presently to report that the 
citizenship training was going over big except 
for the fact that the children were learning 
too much about their city outside of school 
hours. 

In class the youngsters heard much fine talk 
about civic duty, honesty, political theories, 
and such like. Then they would go home and 
listen to their parents talk, or they would read 
the daily papers, and in that way they got the 
lowdown on the way the city really was being 
run. 

The result, unfortunately, was to persuade 
them that the citizenship training being given 
in school was all very good, but that it didn’t 
mean very much in everyday life. 

The child who lives in a boss-controlled 
ward, where “the fix” is a common, taken-for- 
granted feature of community life, is apt to 
get a different slant on representative govern- 
ment than the text-books will give him. 

A youngster who hears his father gleefully 
tell a crony how he got a traffic ticket fixed 
isn’t apt to imbibe that fine respect for the in- 


tegrity of the courts which the school teacher 
tries to inculcate. 

The child who knows that his school teacher 
is going unpaid, and at the same time reads 
in the paper that the political gang which 
runs the city is loading up the payrolls pre- 
paratory to election day, learns something of 
politics which no school book will tell him. 

Home conversation in which corruption in 
public office, undue influence exerted by big 
business combinations, and the low caliber of 
officeholders generally are taken for granted, 
makes an effective antidote to fine talk by the 
teacher about the ideals of a democracy. 

All this boils down to a small but unpalat- 
able little pill, which we might just as well 
swallow without making any faces. 

We can put all the citizenship courses we 
please in our schools, but as long as our own 
actions speak louder than the teacher’s voice 
the courses won’t mean much. 

Children can’t be kidded on things like that. 
If we bring them up in cities run by ward 
bosses for the benefit of special interests 
they’re going to catch on. 

If we want our children to respect the so- 
ciety we are operating, we must begin by re- 
forming it. Until we do, our citizenship 
courses will only teach them cynicism. 

—Manitowoc Herald—Times 
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Cut by Courtesy of Bell & Howell Co. 


A Lesson Trip Across the Sea 


Pearl M. Bortin 
Milwaukee 


URING the time allotted the children of my 

fourth grade for the study of Milwaukee I 
learned that they knew very little about their 
own city, and needed a great deal of work on 
that subject. With the desire of stimulating in- 
terest in this study, it occurred to me that if 
they were asked to tell other children about 
Milwaukee, they would cover the subject more 
completely. I asked them what they thought 
would be the best way of becoming more fa- 
miliar with Milwaukee. Their answer was, ‘By 
going around it.’”” When the class discussed 
our local institutions, I would, on occasions, 
turn to a little Italian chap in the class named 
Joe, and ask him if the same institutions and 
conditions existed in Italy. Joe invariably an- 
swered that he did not know because he came 
from a very small town where schools, parks 
and libraries were scarce. 

My next question was, “How can we learn 
about cities of about the same size as our own, 
in far away lands?” One child answered, ‘By 
writing letters.” We discussed such a problem 
at length. The children were greatly interested, 
alert and anxious to begin the experiment. 
Many plans were suggested, and it was finally 
decided that we, as a class, would compose a 
letter to be sent to a schoolroom of foreign 
children. We would introduce ourselves, tell 
them that we were studying our own city, and 
ask them if they would like to exchange letters 
with us. 

We prepared a list of the largest cities of 


the world, placed it on the black board, and 
each child selected a city. The cities chosen 
were located in forty-five different countries. 
Some pupils had marked preferences and were 
given first choice. Then came the fun of find- 
ing the cities on the maps, and learning their 
correct pronunciations and locations. By the 
use of the mileage scales each child tried to as- 
certain the approximate distance between the 
foreign city and Milwaukee. A committee was 
selected to find out how long it would take for 
most of the letters to reach their several des- 
tinations and determine about when replies 
could be expected. The approximate reply date 
was red-circled on the room calendar. 

We were then faced with the problem of to 
whom our letters were to be addressed. It was 
readily apparent that it would never do to mail 
our letters to ‘‘A Little Girl in London’. The 
letters must be addressed to some definite per- 
son. I informed the children that I did not 
know what name was given to the person in 
charge of the schools in most of these coun- 
tries, but we thought it would be most advisable 
to send the letters addressed to the ‘‘Superin- 
tendent of Schools’. 

Each child was asked to find out the exact 
cost of mailing his or her letter and the total 
amount of the mailing expense for the entire 
class. Then the letters were mailed by the in- 
dividuals who had written them and it was 
agreed that we would patiently await replies 
to the letters we had sent out, and would try 
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not to be too disappointed if we did not hear 
from any of the addressees since ours was an 
unusual experiment. 

We then proceeded to the task of studying 
our own city and prepared booklets so that we 
would have them available when we started to 
make the exchanges with the children in the 
foreign cities. We took advantage of a num- 
ber of “‘field days’ to visit the Court House, 
the City Hall, a library, a dairy, a bakery and 
a slaughter house. Each child wrote a story of 
what he or she had seen and drew pictures of 
the most interesting features of the trip. They 
prepared a brief history of Milwaukee which, 
together with simple maps, were included in 
each booklet. 

When we received our first replies in about 
two weeks I was as excited as were the children. 
Our first mail contained four letters from Mon- 
treal, Canada. They were splendid letters and 
addressed to us in English. The writers said 
they were delighted with our plan of corre- 
spondence and that they were preparing book- 
lets for us with stories and pictures of their 
city. 

Several weeks later we received additional 
letters from Marseilles, Moscow, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Birmingham, Munich, Amsterdam, and 
some other places. A grand total of twenty-one 
countries had replied to our letters. I shall 
never forget the expressions of delight which 
greeted me when I exhibited a newly-received 
letter to the children. On a number of occa- 
sions the parents of my children were asked to 
translate the French, German and Russian let- 
ters, and you can imagine the pride of a child 
whose Father or Mother could read or trans- 
late the letter written in the foreign language. 
The correspondence with our ‘‘newly-found” 
friends is continuing, and I hope it may con- 
tinue in this same fine spirit! 

I am impressed with the success of this ex- 
periment, and believe it was as helpful to the 
children as to their teacher. Some of the tan- 
gible results included development in history, 
citizenship, language, penmanship, mathematics 
and art. Geography was made more real, vivid 
and interesting to the children. Their interest 
in reading was stimulated. They became more 
anxious to learn about current events. It cre- 
ated a desire to become stamp collectors. We 
secured parental cooperation in the undertak- 
ing, and a well-defined spirit of cooperation was 
shown by the children who helped each other 
in answering letters received. It made the chil- 
dren realize that a letter received required an 
answer. Since they could not read the letters 
written to them in a foreign language they 
were prompted to learn more about the foreign 


language. Hurnan contacts were established 
over a large distance and understanding of hu- 
man relationship was fostered, friendships were 
formed which I hope will continue, and a spirit 
of goodwill was created between the children 
of Milwaukee and those living in foreign lands. 
Last but not least the children, in preparing 
their booklets for foreign correspondence, 
learned a great deal about their own city. 
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Aunt Het on School Teaching 


“One O’ my girls had her heart set on 
bein’ a school teacher, but I talked her out 
of it. Teachin’ school is too much like 
bein’ a preacher's wife. It’s a high callin’, 
but people expect you to give mor'n they 
pay for. 

“You take the teachers here in town. 
The only difference between them an’ 
Christian martyrs is the date an’ lack of a 
bonfire. 

‘They was hired to teach and they do it. 
They teach the young uns’ that can learn 
and entertain the ones that fell on their 
heads when they was little. But that ain't 
enough. They're supposed to make obedient 
| little angels out o’ spoiled brats that never 
minded nobody, and wet nurse little wild 
cats so their mothers can get rest, an’ make 
geniuses out o’ children that couldn't have 
no sense with the parents they've got. But 
that ain't the worse. They've got to get up 
plays an’ things to work the school out o’ 
debt; an’ sing in the choir, an’ teach a 
Sunday school class, an’ when they ain't 
doin’ nothin’ else they're supposed to be a 
good example. 

“Then they don't get no pay for six 








decent clothes an’ on top of everything else 
they can’t hold hands comin’ home from 
prayer meetin’, without some pious old sis- 
ter with a dirty mind startin’ a scandal 
on ‘em. 

“I'd just as soon be a plow-mule. A mule 
works just as hard but it can relieve its 
soul by kickin’ up its heels after quittin’ 
time without startin’ any talk.” 

A Subscriber. 


—Florence Mining News 
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National Humane Review 


Our mutual friend George F. Comings, State 
Humane Agent, reminds us that school boards 
are authorized to subscribe for the National 
Humane Review at the exceedingly low rate ot 
forty-five cents for the usual school year of ten 
months. This valuable magazine is on the ac- 
credited list, which means that library funds 
can be used to pay this subscription price. Ev- 
ery teacher who is interested in humane educa- 
tion should use his or her influence to have this 
publication included in the list of school papers. 
The paper is devoted to the essentials of good 
character building and will furnish much timely 
assistance in properly teaching the fundamental 
virtues of kindness, justice and equality to all. 


Federal Aid to Students 


Mr. John H. Lasher, Assistant Supervisor in 
Rehabilitation, has been appointed to take 
charge of the administration of federal funds 
as aid to students who desire to continue their 
education but who are financially unable to do 
so. At the time of writing, Mr. Lasher is mak- 
ing a study of the set-up provided for the ad- 
ministration of these funds and early in Sep- 
tember will establish his office in Madison for 
the administration of his duties. As soon as 
the administrative arrangements are complete 
the high schools and colleges will be given de- 
tails and applicants will be able to make their 
applications direct to the school in which they 
are interested in attending. 


New Directory 


The customary preliminary report blanks for 
high schools and _ state pail schools were 
placed in the hands of school officials on Sep- 
tember 1 and many of them have already been 
returned to the office properly filled out. The 
information contained on these reports is the 
foundation upon which our annual teachers di- 
rectory is constructed, and accuracy in filling 
out the preliminaries is <n important factor in 
securing a correct and complete directory which 
serves a useful purpose all through the school 
year. For this and other reasons accuracy on 
the part of school officers in completing the re- 
ports legibly and accurately will be construed 
as a special favor to the department. 


Interesting Meetings 


The writer had the pleasure of attending 
two meetings during August in which the top- 
ics discussed were closely allied to educational 
matters, the first at Menomonie on August 19 
where a group of teachers had assembled to re- 
ceive a short period of intensive training to 
qualify them to act in the capacity of teachers 
in nursery schools. These schools are designed 
for the benefit of pre-kindergarten children be- 
tween the ages of two and four—the pupils in 
the main from under privileged homes—and 
the teachers themselves are assembled princi- 
pally from the ranks of unemployed teachers. 
The equipment and facilities of Stout Institute 
were gladly placed at the disposal of this 
group. 

The speakers at the meeting were President 
Nelson of Stout Institute; George P. Ham- 
brecht, Director of Vocational Education; and 
John Callahan, State Superintendent. The writer 
has rarely had the privilege of hearing three 
successive addresses by prominent speakers 
which fitted into each other so nicely or dealt 
with a given situation in a more sympathetic 
and helpful spirit. The program was arranged 
by C. L. Gteiber, Secretary of the State Board 
of Vocational Education. 

On August 20 a conference was held at 
Tomah in the interest of Indian education and 
to discuss the correlation of various activities 
sponsored in the state in the interest of Indian 
welfare. The visitors first inspected the new 
hospital just completed on the federal property 
at Tomah. The butiding is a three story struc- 
ture and is designed throughout to meet mod- 
ern requirements for a first class hospital serv- 
ice. The equipment is modern and up to date 
and the building is spick-and-span throughout. 
It has a capacity for forty-seven patients and 
there are four nurses employed. A Tb. ward 
can care for twelve patients but there is still 
need of adequate facilities for persons affected 
with tuberculosis among the Indian population. 

In common with other federal Indian schools 
formerly maintained by the government at vari- 
ous locations in the state, the Tomah Indian 
school has been closed down and the federal 
property will be used for other purposes. 

At the conclusion of the inspection the vis- 
itors assembled at the domestic science building 
where a long program was given devoted to 
various aspects of Indian welfare in the state 
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as seen by various groups and social workers 
and representatives of the State Board of Con- 
trol, the State Board of Health, Department 
of Public Instruction, missionary groups and 
others. The topic of Mr. Callahan’s address on 
this occasion was ‘The State and Indian Edu- 
cation”. The introductory remarks were made 
by Supt. Frank Christy of the Tomah jurisdic- 
tion. Others appearing on the program included 
Miss Margaret Thomas, school social worker; 
Dr. A. E. Winter, Indian service physician; 
Dr. C. A. Harper, State Board of Health; 
C. J. Neess, La Crosse; Rev. Ben Stucki, Super- 
intendent of Indian School, Neillsville; Miss 
C. Van Kooy, Director of Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Madison; Dr. Burns, Minneapolis; and 
J. C. Cavil, Superintendent Flambeau Agency, 
Ashland. An outstanding event of the meeting 
was an eloquent and impressive address given 
by Rev. Ben Stucki. Rev. Stucki is to be con- 
gtatulated on his record of courageous petse- 
verance. While other mission schools have suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing and long continued 
bad times, Mr. Stucki has maintained his little 
institution over at Neillsville and has been con- 
sistently paying off indebtedness during the 
trying years of the depression. He is a life-long 
missionary to the Indians as was his father 
before him. 

Another meeting of a similar nature will 
probably be held at Ashland in October, the 
purpose being to more fully correlate and co- 
ordinate various activities looking toward In- 
dian education and welfare. 


e 
A Plea for Better Schools 


Note: The following is an extract from a 
letter received by the Governor's office from 
one of the northern Wisconsin counties. It 
represents a real situation and represents defi- 
nite defects in the school set-up for children 
situated remote from school. School officials 
and legislators should not indulge in too high 
a degree of self-complacency when situations 
of this kind are permitted to prevail from year 
to year. 


Honorable Governor 
P. F. La Follette 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to ask you if you would not ask the 
assembly and the lawmakers to change the school 
laws some way, that our little children would not be 
forced to go through such hardships in order to get 
a little common education as our rural schools are 
able to offer to them. It happened in our case that 
our three children would have to walk a couple of 
rods less than two and one-half miles to school there 
would have been only 4 pupils in school including 
our three. Our children were 7, 9 and 12 years old. 


They cried that they didn’t want to walk to school 
so far. They freeze and they get so tired that they 
cannot study. They don't like to stay in school all by 
themselves so I allowed them to stay home, through 
the whole winter there was only one child left in 
school. The school board knew about this that there 
were only our children in school the year before the 
other pupil was only 4 years old. The Big Elk School, 
in the same district, is about five miles away at the 
fartherest. There was enough room in that school. 
The school board hired the teacher before the annual 
meeting, and the treasurer, who is a former sheriff, 
explained that we have to keep the school open in 
order not to lose the state aid, so our children would 
have to walk so far in order so they could pull the 
money out of some taxpayers’ pockets. 

Could you not try to help change the law that lots 
of children would not be forced to walk and go 
through such hardships, in this age of so many vehi- 
cles and when everybody is trying to take it easy. 

Honorable Governor, could you not try to be a 
real good father of our state and try to help to 
change the law so it would make it easier for all 
the little ones in the state? Could not the little dis- 
tricts be consolidated into a bigger one or that the 
children should not be forced to walk more than one 
and one-half miles or two miles or that the school 
should not be open unless there’s ten children in it? 
We are praying that you would read and give con- 
sideration to my letter. 


New Department Members 


With the opening of the new school year 
the department welcomes two new members 
into the department activities. Mrs. Lois G. 
Nemec, formerly county superintendent of Bay- 
field county, will serve in the capacity of su- 
pervisor of state graded schools. She has been 
assigned a substantial number of counties for 
this work and enters upon her new duties with 
enthusiasm and interest. Mr. R. S. Ihlenfeldt, 
formerly county superintendent of Kenosha 
county, is also now a member of the department 
and has thus far received a generous assignment 
including school board convention work, teach- 
ers institutes, school supervision, etc. Both Mrs. 
Nemec and Mr. Ihlenfeldt received their posi- 
tions by virtue of standing No. 1 in a rigid 
civil service examination. Both have an excel- 
lent background of experience and training and 
are well qualified to assume the new duties 
and responsibilities. 

a 


Synopsis of New Laws 


A digest of new educational measures passed 
by the legislative session of 1935 has been pre- 
pared in this office to be released immediately 
at the conclusion of the legislative session. 
This summary of new legislation is designed 
to be of temporary use to city and county su- 
perintendents, each of whom will receive a 
mimeographed copy as soon as same is available. 
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Dear Fellow Workers, 


Vacation days have slipped by all too quickly for most of us, and now, before we are 
ready for it, the busy life of the school year is with us once again. 


We hope that you have your organization all ready to begin its activities, that your 
officers have studied the material sent you in June so that they know their duties, and that 
you are ready to do your part in making our convention slogan “The Home Accepts its 
Responsibility” more of a reality than ever before among your members. We adopted many 
fine resolutions and have sent you suggested programs based on them; won’t you see to it 
that your membership know what we stand for and have them feel the inspiration of working 
with others for these high ideals? 

This is the beginning of our most momentous year to date; an honor which has never 

come to us before in the twenty-five years of our life as a state organization, came to us 

when the executive committee of the National Congress decided to hold their 1936 conven- 
tion in Milwaukee. Other cities were making a determined effort to secure the convention, 
and the fact that Wisconsin received the honor shows a recognition of the growth of our 
work both as to membership and in quality of our efforts. I know we can give the rest of 
the country a convention they will long remember if we all begin to work now for its 
success. 

You will remember that at the convention it was decided to set our goal this year as 
10,000 new members, and from the increase in our revenue we would meet the necessary ex- 
pense of the National convention. This means that each unit must help in reaching the goal 
and by so doing, each will also help themselves. 

We are being honored this year by the fact that Governor La Follette will issue a proc- 
lamation announcing October 7-12 as Parent-Teacher Week in Wisconsin. Won’t you give 
wide publicity to this fact, and then make your own campaign coincide with these dates? 


There are many things I would like to talk about with you but perhaps one of the most 
important is the content of the National President’s message in our September National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, on “The Parent’s part in education”. Won’t you get this mes- 
sage to your membership at the beginning of the year? It tells in a very brief, but very 
illuminating way, the reasons we have for our united efforts in behalf of our children and 
the schools they attend. 

With best wishes for a very successful year and hoping to meet a representative from 
every local association in Milwaukee next May, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings 
Pres. Wis. Congress of P. T. A. 





Invest in Youth! Join the PTA 


Membership Objectives for 1935-36: 
Keep ALL Present Members 
Increase Father Membership 
ENLIST 10,000 NEW MEMBERS 
OBSERVE PTA WEEK—October 7-12 


Radio WLS—Program sponsored by the Illinois Congress 

of Parents and Teachers Mondays 1:00-1:15 C. S. T. 

Beginning with the October issue, radio programs Our state president, Mrs. Hastings, will speak over 
will be printed on these pages—giving time schedules WLS on Monday, October 14. Be sure to tune in! 
and when possible, advance features. ; 
WHA and WLBL will again carry a state planned 
program for the Wisconsin Congress at the same time . . 
as last year’s program: Mondays—3:30-3:45 P. M. Legislative Summary 
The series will begin September 30. WCLO—Janes- 
ville—will present weekly broadcasts on Fridays at 





Attention of every local president is called to the 
summary of educational legislation given in this issue 
5:00 to 5:15 P. M. of the JouRNAL. As this summary is complete to 

The NBC—red network, will again give the pro- date, your legislative chairman, Mrs. H. P. Stoll, re- 
gram for the National Congress of Parents and Teach- quests that a copy of this summary be given to local 
ers. This year the programs are scheduled for legislative chairmen to be used to inform locals, and 
Wednesdays—4:00-4:30 P. M. The October sched- no additional summary will be sent out from the 
ule arrived just as we went to press. See next page. state office. 
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The following associations merited recognition for 
Standard and Superior Awards for 1935 in addition 
to the associations listed at annual Convention at 
Kenosha last May: Lakewood, Madison—Standard, 
Honorable Mention for Superior. Pike River, Ke- 
nosha—Standard. Townsend, Milwaukee—Honorable 
Mention for Standard. Ninth Avenue, Ashland— 
Honorable Mention for Standard. Lac du Flambeau, 
Lac du Flambeau—Honorable Mention for Standard. 





Subscribe For and Read the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine 


Tentative dates for District Conference as follows: 
September 10—4th and Sth District—Wauwatosa 
October 1— 2nd District—Briggsville 
October 5— 1st District—Delavan 
October 11— 9th District— 

October 12— 8th District—Oconto 
October 19—10th District— 


The Madison City Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers are planning an ali day School of Instruction to 
be held September 24. 

Kenosha County has scheduled a School of In- 
struction for September 19. 


Subscribe For and Read the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine 


Twenty-one representatives of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers were registered for the 
full time at the Conference for Rural Leaders held 
at Camp Ripley, August 14 to 16. Problems of rural 
education, recreation, economies, interests and wel- 
fare of youth occupied major portion of conference 
and discussion periods. Effective means for coopera- 
tion of various rural organizations were discussed. 
In addition to the cooperative programs, the parent 
teacher representatives held several hours of confer- 
ence pertinent to interests of the PTA and perfected 
plans for the coming year. 


The Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin 
held its first meeting of the year, August 22, at the 
summer home of Mrs. H. G. Meigs, at Lauderdale 
Lakes. Preliminary plans were made for holding 
Educational Workshops in various sections of the 
state, which will consist of a day’s conference in 
each locality where accurate information regarding 
status of education in Wisconsin and ways and 
means of building constructively will be discussed. 
These meetings will be planned cooperatively by 
representatives from the departments and state or- 
ganizations on the committee—American Association 
of University Women; Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; Department of Public Instruction; Extension 
Department, University of Wisconsin; Grange; 
League of Women Voters; Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion; Wisconsin Federation of Woman's Clubs. Mrs. 
W. A. Hastings, Madison, has been named chairman 
of the program committee and Mrs. H. C. Hough, 
Janesville, chairman of arrangements. 

The officers elected to serve during the coming 
year are Mrs. H. C. Meigs, West Allis, Chairman, 
and Miss Emma Brookmire, Madison, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 





The committee meets the 2nd Wednesday of every 
month and plans a busy year in acquainting school 
patrons with educational needs in Wisconsin. 


Subscribe For and Read the National Parent 
Teacher Magazine 


The requirements for Standard and Superior asso- 
ciations are being studied by the committee appointed 
by the state board. Suggested changes will be sub- 
mitted to the state board at the fall meeting after 
which copies will be sent to local presidents. 


Mrs. W. A. Hastings will attend the fall board 
meeting of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Chicago, September 16-18. Plans for the 
National Convention to be held at Milwaukee, 
May 11-15, 1936, will take very definite shape after 
this meeting. 


Mrs. Leon Glasgow, Milwaukee, State Study Group 
Chairman, who has served so efficiently for several 
years, has resigned because of ill health. A new 
chairman will be appointed at the fall state Board 
meeting. 


September 28 has been the date set for the annual 
fall Board meeting of the Wisconsin Congress. 


Watch Us Grow 


Associations that have come into membership since 
Annual Convention in May: 

Woodrow Wilson—West Allis 

Hales Corners—Hales Corners 

Three Oaks—Union Grove 


Oct. NBC Radio Programs 


A new series of radio programs continuing the co- 
operative broadcasting initiated a year ago by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, will be inaugurated by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
President of the National Congress, on Wednesday, 
September 25. An array of distinguished speakers, 
including men and women prominent in education 
and public affairs, will discuss topics of vital con- 
cern to parents and others interested in education. 
Programs will be broadcast each Wednesday after- 
noon throughout the coming school year, ending June 
10, 1936. 

The tentative program for the month of October 
follows: 

2nd—Preparation for Home and Family Life..-Dr. 

Flora Rose, Cornell University. 
9—Training Youth for Leadership. James B. 
Conant, President, Harvard University. 
16—The Lengthening Dependence of Young Peo- 
ple. Robert M. Hutchins, President, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


23—The Youth Project of the American Council 
on Education. George F. Zook, Director, 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D..¢. 

30—After High school— What? Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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— will have at their disposal this 
school year the richest variety of radio pro- 
grams to supplement their class work that has 
ever been offered from state-station WHA. A 
turn of the dial will bring a whole library of 
inspirational material for grades from the kin- 
dergarten through the twelfth. 


A new unit has been added to the Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air—designed especially for 
high schools. It brings two complete, carefully 
planned courses in direct response to requests 
from educators. A sparkling new series ‘‘Gems 
of Literature’ will be broadcast each Monday 
and Wednesday at 1:30, presenting a series of 
60 lessons to vitalize the study of literature. 
Miss Lois Buswell, teacher in Rhinelander 
High School, has prepared this new course, 
offering a comparative study of literature be- 
ginning with the contributions made by the 
early ballad and carrying through to the mod- 
ern types. Characters created by great writers 
will step forth from the pages of books to be- 
come real through oral interpretation. 


The other high school feature, broadcast 
each Friday at 1:30, offers social science classes 
interesting and reliable information. The series 
“American Problems’ has been prepared by 
Earl E. Welch, former principal of Stoughton 
High school. Problems such as government, 
standards of living, crime, taxation and others 
are to be taken up. Modern living brings a real 
challenge to youth, and these fresh, up-to-the 
minute talks will help young people to fit 
themselves more usefully into this ever-chang- 
ing society. 

For the elementary grades, the School of the 
Air, now entering its fifth year of service, offers 
ten programs each week, designed to supple- 
ment classroom work in the lower grades. 
These courses touch upon every field of study, 
and bring inspiring, motivating talent into the 
classroom. The outline for the first semester is 
as follows: 


Mon. 9:35 AM Afield With Ranger Mac (gr. 4-8) 

Mon. 2:05 PM Little Stories of Great Lives (4-6) 

Tue. 9:35 AM Story Time for Little Folks (Kg—3) 

Tue. 2:05PM Dramatic Moments in History (6-9) 

Wed. 9:35 AM Nature Tales (Kg—3) 

Wed. 2:05 PM Journeys in Music Land (4-8) 

Thu. 9:35 AM Creative Art (6-9) 

Thu. 2:05PM Exploring Distant Lands (5-8) 

Fri. 9:35 AM Rhythm and Dramatic Games 
(Kg.-3) 

Fri. 2:05PM The Dial News (6-9) 

Sat. 8:30-9:30 AM Instrumental lessons for be- 

ginners 


1935 Radio Courses Over WHA 


Professor E. B. Gordon, who conducts the 
weekly program “Journeys in Music Land” has 
arranged this year to present instrumental les- 
sons for beginners. Prof. Ray Dvorak, leader 
of the University band, and Prof. Orien Dalley, 
conductor of the University orchestra, will give 
lessons covering all types of musical instru- 
ments, in the brass and reed group as well as 
the string group. These broadcasts will be on 
the air Saturday mornings at 8:30 to 9:00 
o'clock, beginning October 19. Beginners who 
enroll in the series will be able to secure lesson 
books for the different instruments at small 
cost, to aid them in following the radio in- 
structions. In the spring, a radio music festival 
will be held. All students will be invited to 
come together to participate in one huge or- 
ganization, playing their instruments together 
for the first time. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air bul- 
letins are now ready for distribution. 
Write to “Wisconsin School of the Air, 
Station WHA, Madison”. Teachers are 
asked to enclose a 3¢ stamp to cover cost 
of mailing. 

The Wisconsin College of the Air will pre- 
sent additional material for high schools. With 
ten broadcasts each week, principals can select 
those courses which will fit a definite need in 
their curricula. Outstanding educators and spe- 
cialists offer their talents to students who would 
otherwise be deprived of this opportunity. The 
courses in this series are listed below: 

Mon. 1:00 Farming Tomorrow (College of Agri- 
culture) 
3:00 The Readers Spotlight—M. H. Jackson, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Tue. 1:00 Contemporary Capitalist, James S. Parker, 
U. W. Extension Division 
3:00 The World of Music—Frederick Fuller, 
Music Director, WHA 
Wed. 1:00 Homemaking as a Hobby (U. W. Home 
Economics Dept.) 
3:00 Your Wisconsin—L. R. Kirk 
Thu. 1:00 Science at Work—Lester V. Whitney, 
U. W. Dept. of Physics 
3:00 The Speech We Use—Dr. Robert West 
and Members of Dept. of Speech 
Fri. 1:00 Men in the News—Prominent authori- 
ties, arr. by Jennie M. Turner 
3:00 Ancient World Through Modern Eyes— 
1st Semester, Philo M. Buck, Comp. 
Lit. Department 
3:00 Wisconsin Territorial Days—2nd Semes- 
ter, E. G. Doudna 


Free bulletins describing these fascinating 
courses in detail are available by writing to 
Wisconsin College of the Air, Station WHA, 
Madison. 
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The Modern School 
Still Retains an old 
Form of Torture in 


The 
Report Card 


According to 
MILDRED ENLOE 
of Milton 


N COLONIAL times the school houses wee 

very poor. They were of logs with rough 
puncheon floors. The seats were merely benches 
and a rough board desk ran around the wall. 
Paper greased with lard formed the windows. 
There were neither blackboards nor maps. 
Sometimes birch bark was used as paper to save 
expense or the figures were traced in sand. 
The pens were goose quills and the ink was 
home made. Discipline was severe and in many 
cases Outrageous. 

Today we have splendid buildings, built, 
equipped and maintained to conform to legal 
requirements. The atmosphere is one of home, 
cooperation, and fair play. Discipline is not a 
big problem. Boys and girls of today enjoy 
school because of the actual pleasure there is in 
constructing a kelek like the one people ride 
up and down the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
Or, there is real joy in making a notebook of 
fine maps of North America, in playing store, 
or in executing a Maypole dance. 

That is the picture of a modern school and 
it is far removed from the old Colonial school 
except for one thing. The Report Card ye have 
with thee always. 

Must schools give formal report cards? Life 
issues none. Report cards may be vicious and 
unfair. They do not tell the story. The type of 
card now in use in most schools does not take 
into consideration the make-up of the child 
and the conditions under which he lives at 
home. Should a child be scolded for failure to 
grow mentally? He isn’t scolded for not grow- 
ing so many inches taller or so many pounds 
heavier each month. Each child, slow or accel- 
erated, should be given the right to do school 
work with reasonable joy and a possibility of 
success. 

Often after a little time has elapsed the 
teacher has difficulty in agreeing with the first 
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mark she gave and wonders why she gave it. 
She may be marking papers some evening. The 
day has been pleasant; she has bought a lovely 
new dress; she has enjoyed an especially good 
dinner; and she is to have a date this evening 
with the finest man in the world. She picks up 
Tom's paper and reads it. ““Not so good, but, 
oh well, Tom means all right,” she says to her- 
self and Tom gets a good grade. Another even- 
ing she corrects papers and Tom has done the 
same sort of work he usually does, but it has 
been a rainy windy day; she has sozzled around 
in the wet; wee wooley ones have muddied the 
school room floor; her coat has been drenched 
and will have to go to the cleaners; an unkind 
mother has telephoned asking why she ever let 
a youngster start home in such a rain; she de- 
tests creamed carrots but they were served for 
dinner; she doesn’t think she'll ever have a 
date again with the finest man in the world; 
and so when she picks up Tom’s paper to cor- 
rect it she picks up her red pencil too. She 
reads a paragraph and red-pencils it vigorously 
and indignantly mutters to herself, “Won't that 
stupid boy ever get things right?” 

Inaccuracies occur often in the marking of 
report cards. Even children know that they re- 
ceive marks too high or too low. Report cards 
are not very fair nor do they give the parents 
any very valuable information. They would be 
much more important if they told how the 
child behaves socially at school. 

Children are not benefited by being threat- 
ened with failure. Let them be told instead, 
again and again, that there will be no failures 
during the term. Make them understand this 
clearly. Teach them some of the finer things, 
the little niceties of life, the thoughtful thing 
to do. It may be more useful in later life for a 
boy to know that he should remove his hat in 
an elevator or for a girl to know that she offers 
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her hand to the boy if there’s any handshaking 
to be done, than for either of them to know the 
capital of Venzuela or that a preposition is a 
poor thing to end a sentence with. 

If schools must have report cards let them 
use some that really measure the child and show 
how he stands this month as compared with 
last month instead of measuring him with his 
neighbor. 

Letters written each month to the parents 
would hardly take more time than the old re- 
port card. They would, however, tell infinitely 
more. Letters might read something like this. 
My dear Mr. and Mrs. --_----- 


I am glad to make this report of Jack’s work this 
month. He has been respectful, helpful, alert, willing 
and kind. His work is progressing nicely. He still 
needs a little extra help in remembering the harder 
combinations of the table of sixes. He has improved 
in his spelling and in his penmanship and seems to 
be taking quite a little pride in doing his work 
neatly. 

Sincerely yours, 
My dear Mrs. __--___- 

I am sorry to tell you that something has bothered 
Jim the last few weeks and has given us considerable 
trouble. He seems to be cross and impatient and has 
annoyed his classmates. His school work has been 
done poorly and grudgingly. I know that Jim is not 
himself and so I have not scolded him and I hope 
that you will not. I have tried to help him but as 
yet I have not been able to understand what is 
wrong. Will you visit school on Wednesday or 
Thursday of this week? Perhaps we can find a way 
to help him. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Probably letters of this sort will call for crit- 
icism and even for consternation on the parts 
of the parents. Surely though, after a trial par- 
ents will quickly see the value of such reports 
over the old ones. 


Another report that might be used is one in 
which the child receives a blank report if he is 
doing well for him. He gets the proper recog- 
nition for his work even though it is far below 
the caliber of the work done by others in his 
class. On this particular card, if he could and 
should do better work, the teacher jots down 
little messages to that affect. A check mark the 
next time the report is issued shows that he is 
improving. Effort, not only accomplishment, is 


the end in view. 


A third card and perhaps the easiest to use 
is checked opposite each statement if the an- 
swer is yes. No grades are necessary. 


Reading 

Reads understandingly 

Enjoys library reading 

In oral reading he lives 
the story and interests 
his audience 

Spelling 

Work is carefully done 

Most words spelled cor- 
rectly 

Uses dictionary well 

Arithmetic 

Knows arithmetic com- 
binations for his grade 

Reads problems carefully 

Works accurately 


Language 

Written work is im- 

proving 

Use of English is im- 
proving 


Expresses own ideas well 
Social Studies 
Recites well topically 
Does much library 


reading 
Knows how to use helps 
Learns well the geog- 


raphy and history facts 
for his grade 

Understands reasons for 
work and play of peo- 
ple of other lands 


He shows special aptitude for _--._._------- 


What is needed most in school work is pleas- 
ure in doing a thing as well as the individual 
can do it and not a nervous attempt to do the 
thing as well as a neighbor does it. Education 
should be concerned with the prevention of 
undesirable learning situations. A new type of 
report card will help. 
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YOU 


And The Wisconsin Education 


Association 


E. J. McKean 


President 


NE of the most valuable opportunities that 

comes to a teacher is the opportunity to 
help place teaching on a truly professional 
plane. Success in life work is the cherished wish 
of everyone, but no true success can come to us 
in our work without a really professional or- 
ganization always prepared and able to meet 
the exigency of every occasion. Therefore, at the 
opening of another school year, let's do our bit; 
let's not forget to give our professional organiza- 
tion, the Wisconsin Education Association, the 
help—both spiritual and financial—which it so 
richly deserves. 

Education in all its phases is moving forward. 
Therefore, briefly in this limited space, let's in- 
ventory the accomplishments .of our professional 
organization to determine its worth in respect to 
each of us individually. Yes, the organization 
has both tangible and intangible values. Cer- 
tainly, the Wisconsin Journal of Education—ev- 
ery issue replete with timely professional articles 
and items of state-wide interest—ranks today 
with the very best professional magazines of the 
nation. Every Wisconsin teacher should read the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. The annual con- 
vention held each November in Milwaukee offers 
a convention program which is recognized as 
one of the best educational programs in the en- 
tire United States. The general sessions on which 
appear only nationally known speakers are de- 
voted to topics of national and world-wide con- 
cern, while the sectional programs—replete with 
helpful and timely discussions—are confined to 
actual classroom problems. Every Wisconsin 
teacher should think seriously before she decides 
not to attend the convention for its programs are 
helpful, professional, inspirational, and entertain- 
ing. Why not grant yourself this privilege and, 
thereby, sense the feeling of professional secur- 
ity and advancement that come by viewing over 
10,000 of your co-workers assembled in one audi- 
torium? The view is inspirational and the effect 
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is lasting. When once you have attended a con- 
vention, you will wish to return annually. 

Since its inception in 1853, the association has 
fashioned and championed continually a _for- 
ward looking program which has been decidedly 
creative in its accomplishments. Much Wiscon- 
sin legislation designed to further educational 
opportunities in the state found origin in efforts 
of this association. For many years the expressed 
will of the Wisconsin Teachers Association (now 
the Wisconsin Education Association) through its 
resolutions committee and the Council of Educa- 
tion has been a potent factor in determining 
educational movements in our legislative halls. 
Recent efforts of the Council of Education and 
the P. T. A. movement, sponsored and fostered 
by our association, have been important contrib- 
uting factors in educating the general public as 
to the prime necessity of maintaining decent 
educational standards in all schools, rural as 
well as urban. 

Because we believe in universal education 
and the equality of opportunity for all, and be- 
cause these very fundamentals of Americanism 
are balked at times by misunderstanding, mis- 


interpretation, and misinformation, it becomes 
our professional duty to support our professional 
organization which maintains at all times effec- 


tive channels for broadcasting, as occasion de- 
mands, the real needs of education as dictated 
by the welfare of Wisconsin boys and girls. To 
noble purposes, such as indicated, are dedi- 
cated the efforts of our Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

Your professional association in its broad and 
varied efforts is strong and effective. Indeed, 
courageous, it is unequivocating and truly dy- 
namic in its purposes to promote education in 
our commonwealth. It is our one, state-wide, 
professional organization. Support it now be- 
cause it supports you and your co-workers al- 
ways. 
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You and the W.E.A. 


(Data in Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin; 
Ed. by J. W. Stearns, Milwaukee 1893) 


A® the proverbial mighty oak traces its ori- 
gin to the humble and oft down-trodden 
acorn, the Wisconsin Teachers Association, in 
1935 a powerful association of more than 19,700 
Wisconsin educators, had its genesis in a small 
“round table gathering’ at Madison in July 
of 1853. 

At that time eight Wisconsin men, Josiah L. 
Pickard of Platteville, Walter Van Ness of Fond 
du Lac, J. L. Enos of Madison, R. O. Kellogg of 
Appleton, J. G. McMynn of Racine, S. G. Stacy 
of Madison, ]. H. Lathrop of the University of 
Wisconsin ai Madison, and C. B. Goodrich of 
Mineral Point met toge.her and signed a con- 
stitution, by which they organized themselves 
into the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

The intense professional feeling of these eight 
men is evidenced in the portion of the constitu- 
tion which strictly limited active membership to 
those engaged in teaching in Wisconsin schools, 
but permitted outsiders to become “honorary 
members’ without voting powers. At the first 
meeting nine honorary members were chosen, 
one of them being the state superintendent. 
John G. McMynn of Racine was chosen the first 
president. 

The association's history is full of evidence of 
the constructive force exerted by the teachers 
for the good of education, but in spite of the zeal 
exhibited by the founders, it is evident that even 
in 1854 many teachers were surprisingly indif- 
ferent to the work of the association. J. L. Pack- 
ard, in 1860 reporting the events of the associa- 
tion's second meeting, at Madison, August 9, 
1854 said: 

“So little interest was felt, by either the 
teachers of the state or the citizens of Mad- 
ison, that those who came to attend the as- 
sociation could find no one expecting them, 
nor that any provision had been made for 
even a place in which to hold their meet- 
ings. They ‘happened together’ at one of 
the inns of the place, and after much time 
spent in fruitless search for someone suffi- 
ciently interested in the cause to procure 
them a suitable room, they sallied forth to 
look for themselves. At length, in an ob- 
scure room in the old court house, of which 
one of them had obtained the key, and by 
the light of a few tallow candles purchased 
by one of their number, and which, for the 
want of candlesticks were held by the 
hands of so many teachers, with one citi- 
zen as a witness to their proceedings—the 
association entered upon its business. The 
records do not tell us how many were 
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present, but, from the recollections of all 
who can be found, we learn that there 
were but six or seven teachers, and eight 
or ten book agents at the opening of the 
session. And indeed it is not to be won- 
dered at, for a teachers’ association could 
not expect to be popular in a state in 
which our profession was so slightly es- 
teemed. 

“The remainder of the session was much 
better attended, for curiosity was some- 
what aroused to learn what could induce 
men, and above all teachers, to come from 
home, at a very considerable expense (in 
those days they had no ‘return free’ tick- 
ets nor deductions from hotel bills), to at- 
tend meetings of their own craft. 


A Close Call for Life 


“In consequence of the discouraging 
want of interest felt in our organization, it 
was seriously proposed that the institution 
be dropped till future generations should 
be able to produce more ‘live’ teachers to 
carry on; but one more effort was resolved 
upon, if a meeting could be held at a point 
where outside influence could be made to 
tell in our favor. Racine was proposed, 
which put an end to further discussion in 
the matter.” 


Some change! Now associations of commerce 
fight for teacher meetings and more than 10,000 
Wisconsin teachers annually travel to Milwau- 
kee for the state’s biggest convention. School- 
man Pickard's eyes would pop with wonder at 
the magnitude of present state teacher conven- 
tions, and dare say he would smile with pleas- 
ure to note that succeeding generations have 
produced a mighty “live’’ crop of educators. 

The momentous decision in favor of continued 
existence in 1854 led to the securing of a char- 
ter from the state legislature in 1855, which char- 
ter was just revised this past session permitting 
us to drop the old delimiting “Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association,” to become the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association.” 

The apathy which Madison exhibited toward 
the new-born teachers’ association was con- 
trasted by the hearty welcome accorded the 
teachers who convened at Racine in 1856. Citi- 
zens cooperated in every way, and as a result 
the meeting was an unqualified success, with 
150 teachers attending. The association accepted 
the offer of James Sutherland of Janesville, who 
had published the Wisconsin Educational Jour- 
nal and was willing to transfer ownership to the 
state teachers body. John G. McMynn was 
named “resident editor,’ the publication re- 
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_ Association from 1853-1875 


named the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and 
thus was created a means of publicizing all con- 
structive movements sponsored by the associa- 
tion. 

The eighth annual meeting, at Milwaukee in 
1860, marked the end of the pioneer period in 
the history of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. For the time being it marked the end of 
association activities as it, like all institutions, 
was touched by the Civil War. Dollars which 
had been granted by successive legislatures 
for the maintenance of the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, as the official organ of the state 
department of public instruction, were diverted 
into different channels and without state support 
the magazine, by necessity, suspended publica- 
tion. With its demise the associatiun lost its most 
vital spark of inter-communication, and though 
the yearly summer meetings continued to be 
held during the period of strife, the association 
could exert little unified action on educational 
matters of importance to the state. 


Classroom Problems Stressed 


Prior to 1873 the association meetings dealt 
largely with classroom problems. Teaching meth- 
ods and practices monopolized entire conven- 
tion programs, to the total exclusion of speeches 
on administration, educational philosophy, and 
economic issues outside of the classroom, and 
yet vitally connected with education in the 
broad meaning of the word. As a result of this 
educational in-growth, the association stagnated. 
No longer did it seek to influence the educa- 
tional policy of the state; and during the period 
from 1859-1873 only two convention topics seeped 
outside of the classroom: in one case J. B. Pradt 
gave a report on necessary revisions in the 
school laws, while the other exception was an 
address by T. H. Little of Janesville, on the edu- 
cation of idiots. 

This trend toward classroom discussion caused 
a small group of interested persons to meet in 
Madison during the winter of 1867 to discuss 
questions of state policies. Many topics were 
discussed, among them compulsory education, 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools, education 
for the feeble-minded, and school supervision. 
In 1868 a similar winter meeting was held to 
discuss the county superintendency, and though 
no more “executive sessions’ were held for some 
time thereafter, the drift toward a more virile 
association program had been started. 

After 1873 the winter executive session became 
an annual affair, and at first the contrast to the 
summer meetings was quite marked. The summer 
meeting was more-or-less of a “classroom get- 
together,” where entertainment was offered as a 
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side show to the convention program, whereas 
the winter meeting, though small, was the vital 
spark in the association's life. On the surface 
the summer meetings seemed highly successful, 
but though sparkling with pleasure they were 
beginning to lose something of essential worth. 

From 1877-1889 the winter programs were mod- 
ified, to give variety to the programs. Addresses 
of methods made their appearance, but a good 
balance was maintained. 

In 1889 the association meeting was held at 
Waukesha, and a complete reorganization was 
efiected. The summer meeting, as a state meet- 
ing, was done away with, and various district 
associations were formed. The Southeastern and 
Southwestern associations were organized at 
that time, shortly followed by similar organiza- 
tions in the Northeast and Northwest. These sec- 
tional groups met in the summer while the gen- 
eral association meeting was held in the win- 
ter. General programs presented distinguished 
speakers who presented topics of general inter- 
est. Topics on methods did not disappear, but 
the stress of the meetings remained upon ques- 
tions of educational policy. 

The influence of the association during the 
latter half of the past century is hard to meas- 
ure. It played an important part in developing 
the course of study, the establishment of summer 
schools, state aid, minimum teaching standards, 
and many like educational matters. 


Early Annual Conventions 
No. 
En- 
Year Date Where Held President rolled 
1853 July 12-Madison --.-J. G. McMynn.. 8 


1854 Aug. 9-Madison --..J. G. McMynn.. 7 
1855 Aug. 15_Racine -_-_-_-- J. G. McMynn__ 150 
1856 Aug. 20_Beloit ____--- J. L. Pickard.... 175 
1857 Aug. 12.Waukesha -__A. C. Spicer 200 
1858 Aug. 3_Portage City O. M. Conover. 250 
1859 July 26-Madison -.--A. Pickett 350 
1860 Aug: 1_Milwaukee __J. B. Pradt 180 
1861 July 30_Fond du Lac A. J. Craig 400 


1862 July 29 Janesville __.Jonathan Ford.. 350 


1863 July 28 Kenosha _._ S. H. Peabody 

1864 Nov. 15_Milton ___-_-- C. H. Allen 125 
1865 Aug. 1.Whitewater _W. C. Whitford. 275 
1866 July 25_Ripon ____- S. D. Gaylord__ 183 


1867 July 23.La Crosse - 
1868 July 21 Milwaukee - 
1869 July 6 Oshkosh 
1870 July 12_Watertown 
1871 July 11_Madison 
1872 July 9 Madison 
1873 July 8 Sparta __- 
1874 July 15,Madison é 
1875 July 28 -Eau Claire 


O. M. Baker____ 325 
O. R. Smith 600 
Alexander Kerr 250 
W. D. Parker 500 
Robert Graham 248 
Samuel Shaw. 215 
...D. McGregor 225 
__B. M. Reynolds 

J. Q. Emery 158 
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THESE 

ATNA-IZERS 
ARE TRAINED 
TO SERVE YOU. 


E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HiIRsSCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C. ELLswortuH STILES 
Chippewa Falls 


A. C. Gipps 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L, A. VOELL 
Fond du Lac 


Howarp GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


Cuas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


DALTON & Davies 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILE 
Merrillan 


MortTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F. COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


GEORGE W, MCCLUNG 
Milwaukee 
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$7290 


FOR YOU 


when you are 


60 


OR A GUARANTEED 
MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE OF $50.00 


Resolve now to lay aside regularly a small 
part of your earnings. Then, when you are 
sixty years old, you will get $7290 in cash 
or a guaranteed steady income of $50.00 a 
month for life. As soon as you make the 
first payment you create an estate of $5,000 
payable to your beneficiary in the event of 
your premature death before the age of sixty. 


Investigate the AEtna Life Income Plan to- 
day. .. it is flexible. . . it can be adapted 
to your own personal requirements. A card 
or telephone call to your local Atna-izer 
will bring you complete information—with- 
out obligation, of course. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


THEIR 
EXPERIENCE 
IS ALWAYS AT 
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C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


Jj; &. Hibis 
Milwaukee 


MAx J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. Atwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


Scotr A. CAIRY 
Platteville 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


ROBERT T. ROBERTS 
Randolph 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


WILLIAM H. LICHTE 
W auwatosa 


CALL YOUR 
LOCAL ATNA- 
IZER TODAY— 
NO OBLIGATION 
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MISS SCHUETTE NEW STATE N. 


Green Bay Teacher one of 

Many Wisconsin People 

Honored with N. E. A. 

Posts 

Miss Amanda Schuette, class- 
room teacher in the Green Bay 
schools, was named state N. E. A. 
director at the summer meeting of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, at Denver, Colorado. Miss 
Schuette succeeds Mrs. Richard 
White of Appleton as state director 
for Wisconsin. Miss Schuette has 
been active in association work for 
a number of years, at present be- 
ing a member of the Executive 
Committee of the W. E. A., as 
well as a member of the Cred:c 
Union committee. 


Miss Jelinek Named Officer 


Other Wisconsin educators 
elected to prominent positions in 
the N. E. A. and affiliated organi- 
zations include Miss Frances Jel- 
inek, Milwaukee, Secretary of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the N. E. A.; Edgar G. Doudna, 
Madison, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the N. E. A.; and 
Supt. John Callahan, Madison, 
Vice-president of the N. E. A. 

Wisconsin members of commit- 
tees were chosen as follows: Reso- 
lutions, Miss Elizabeth McCor- 
mick, Superior; Credentials, Miss 
Mary Keenan, Milwaukee; Necrol- 
ogy, Miss Lotta Fowler, Mil- 
waukee. 

President McKean served as act- 
ing N. E. A. Director during the 
period of the convention. Portland, 
Oregon was recommended by the 
Board of Directors as the next 
convention city. 

The following Wisconsin peo- 
ple registered at state headquar- 
ters at the Brown-Palace: Alice 
Byrne, Anne L. Collins, Marion 
Bright, Esther Runnestrand, La 
Crosse; E. J. McKean, Catherine 
Betthauser, Tomah; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Williams and son David, 
Lowell Kindschi, Platteville; 
Norma Schwarz, John Callahan, 
Mira E. York, Annie D. Axtell, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Dudley, Ev- 
elyn Berge, Ann Helgerson, Beda 
Hand, Ira C. Davis, O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison; Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Gaulke, South Wayne; Louise E. 
Bolton, Frances Enright, Edna 
Jenkins, Esther King, A. J. Cox, 


Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Wall, Lula 
May Patton, Racine; Mildred D. 























Amanda Schuette 


Wilcox, Eau Claire; Autie Curry 
Sanford, Ladysmith; J. H. Whee- 
lock, Viroqua; Harold R. Whee- 
lock, Richland Center; Elizabeth 
McCormick, Lillian McCormick, 
Agnes A, Currie, Ellen A. Ander- 
son, Superior; Cora G. Fabricius, 
Mrs. H. M. McKenzie, Miss Frank 
Stewart, J. C. Chapel, Kenosha; 
Everett C. Hirsch, G. W. Banner- 
man, Wausau; Elsie M. Chell, 
Frederic; Ruth E. Jones, Margaret 
Chenoweth, Janesville; Lucile C. 
Gartz, Lake Geneva; Agena Krei- 
mann, Kiel; Marie Danielson, 
Manitowoc; Anne Fried, Fountain 
City; George K. Peterson, Dorothy 
Alcott, Sheboygan; Mary Keenan, 
Gertrude Haertl, Priscilla Berber- 
ich, Louise W. Mears, Emily A. 
Nienow, Ida Frederick, Anna 
Dierschke, Frances Jelinek, Mar- 
guerite Carnachan, Lotta B. Fowler, 
Hazel M. Healy, Clara J. Ryan, 
. M. Watters, G. R. Rankin, 
Frances Welsh, Roa Kraft Meuer, 
Lillian Childs, Ethelyn Robinson, 
Germaine M. Gess, Charles B. 
Brooks, Clara Genske, Doris Mietz, 
Isabel R. Noble, Rhoda Padway, 
Pearl Richards, Milwaukee; May 
E. Webster, Meta Froehlich, Herb 
Heilig, Appleton; Gertrude Thuss, 
Marshfield; W. A. Speerstra, Henry 
E. Bannach, P. M. Vincent, Stev- 
ens Point; L. A. Townsend, Don 
Allen, Green Bay; Chester H. 
Byrnes, East Troy; H. R. Stamm, 
Eleanor R. Brouwer, West Allis; 
Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh; Myrtle 
P. Ford, Oconto; Mrs. E. Korotev, 
Gillett; Harvey Hanlon, James F. 
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W.T.A. Now Wisconsin 
Education Association 


“The King is Dead, Long Live 
the King!” The moment when the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
passed into history through legis- 
lative action last summer, the Wis- 
consin Education Association was 


born. The old charter of 1855, 
granting life to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association was out- 


moded, and the 1935 legislature 
was asked to amend the charter, 
thereby changing the name to the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 

Born in 1853 the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association was granted 
a charter by the legislature in 1855. 
Among other things the charter 
prohibited the association from 
having assets in excess of $20,000; 
an adequate amount when the as- 
sociation numbered several hun- 
dred members at most, but rather 
inadequate as a working sum for 
an association of nearly 20,000 
teachers and school administrators. 
An attempt was made to change 
the name and charter of the as- 
sociation in the 1931 session of 
the legislature, but though the 
measure passed both houses it was 
vetoed by the governor because of 
a technical error in drafting the 
law. This session a law striking 
out the feature about corporate 
worth and changing the name ‘o 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion passed both houses and was 
signed by the governor. The bill 
was introduced into the legislature 
by Senator Philip E. Nelson oi 
Maple. 

S-o-0-0-0, when you write us 
now, or have occasion to talk about 
your professional organization call 
it the Wisconsin EDUCATION As- 
sociation. 


Nelson, Fond du Lac; Elda L. 
Merton, Mineta Merton, Wauke- 
sha; Helena Alm, Phillips; N. E. 
Erickson, Glenwood City; Frieda 
M. Frandsen, Lake Mills; Wilma 
Stevenson, Wisconsin Dells; 
George F. Brooks, Merrill; Mar- 
jory Bright, Black River Falls; 
Grace Cassels, Sparta; Grace By- 
ers, Edna Mackey, Clara Brunner, 
Monroe; May Wurm, Ethel Han- 
cock, Shullsburg; Mazel Chamber- 
lain, Necedah; Ruth Ritenour, Mrs. 
Maurice P. Coakley, Beloit; Clyde 
I. Hackett, RAinelanaer. 
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SCHOOLMEN - SUPERVISING TEACHERS TO MEET 





War Declared on School 
and Book Racketeers 


School Teachers Warned 
Against ‘“High-Pres- 
sure” Salesmanship 


It’s time to declare an open sea- 
son on school racketeers, ana we 
want to fire the opening shot by 
warning all teachers to withstand 
the wiles of the salesman who of- 
fers you something for nothing. 
Life just isn’t that way, and the 
next time a book salesman or a 
representative of a correspondence 
school offers you a gorgeous set of 
books FREE you'd better keep your 
hands off the fountain pen offered 
as a means of signing your name 
to a seemingly harmless piece of 
paper which turns out to be a con- 
tract whereby you promise to pay 
$49.50 for a set of encyclopedias 
which aren’t worth the paper 
they're printed on, 

Recently the state has been in- 
fested with a  ‘‘correspondence 
school” racket, and State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan warns all 
teachers to avoid signing up with 
schools which are not recognized 
institutions of learning. 


State Supt. Callahan Warns 


“Before signing a contract,” 
warns Mr. Callahan, “consult the 
University of Wisconsin represen- 
tative in your district, or write to 
the university extension division 
about correspondence courses avail- 
able at low cost to citizens of the 
state.” 

And this same thing applies to 
salesmen who offer you sets of 
books for the mere joy of giving 
you something. Whenever ‘free 
offers” are stressed you can be 
pretty sure that there is an ethio- 
pian in the woodpile. Reputable 
companies do not trick you into 
signing contracts for worthless 
trash through alluring gifts. Every 
year teachers are made the victims 
of crooked salesmanship, and we 
urge you to consult the depart- 
ment of public instruction before 
you sign up for a set of books be- 
ing offered at “special discounts’ 
Or as accessories to a free offer. 

Let's keep the racketeer out of 
Wisconsin—you can help by deal- 
ing only with reputable publishing 
houses. The best way to keep from 
burning your fingers is to avoid 
putting them in the fire. 





Takes Place of Mid- 
Winter Meeting 





In years past the annual School- 
mens Conference has been held 
during the early part of Decem- 
ber, but this year the conference 
of city superintendents, county su- 
perintendents, county normal school 
principals, and grade supervisors 
will be held at Madison on Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 26-27, 
while the Supervising Teachers 
will meet in conference the previ- 
ous two days. Supervising teachers 
will be permitted to attend the 
Thursday and Friday conferences, 
according to Assistant State Super- 
intendent Waddell, who has charge 
of the conference program. 


Headliners for the general ses- 
sions on Thursday and Friday in- 
clude Dr. William F. Ogburn, 
author of the much discussed bul- 
letin ‘You and Machines’, and 
Dr. A. C. Krey of the University 
of Minnesota, 


Department heads will address 
the supervising teachers in their 
conference, while such men as 
State Superintendent Callahan, 
Dean C. J. Anderson, E. E. Witte, 
President Glenn Frank, Edgar 
Doudna, Professor Willing and 
others will speak to specialized 
groups during the Thursday and 
Friday meetings. 


One of the highlights of the 
conference will be the banquet, to 
be held at the Hotel Loraine on 
Thursday evening. Governor Philip 
La Follette has consented to ad- 
dress the schoolmen at that time. 





Eggert and Brace Are 
Named County Supts. 


Two new county superintendents 
make their bow since the close of 
school last May. C. L. Eggert suc- 
ceeds Roy Ihlenfeldt as head of the 
Kenosha county schools, while 
Daniel L, Brace takes over the du- 
ties of Mrs. Lois G. Nemec as 
county supt. in Bayfield County. 
Both Mrs. Nemec and Mr. Ihlen- 
feldt are supervisors in the state 
department of public instruction, 
vou know. 








Researcher Peterson Is 
Summer Altar Accessory 


The staff of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, especially the 
female members of the force, were 
thrown into a bad state of the 
well-known dithers last August 
when we learned that our fellow 
worker, LeRoy Peterson, research 
director of the W. E. A. for the 
past four years, had quietly de- 
serted the ranks of the “hold outs” 
by marrying Miss Florence Fenske, 
guidance director at East High 
school, Madison. 

The ceremony took place at 
Oconto, home of the bride, on 
August 12, and at the time of this 
writing, a week later, we all are 
still in a fog. ‘‘Pete’’ dropped us 
a note from somewhere in Can- 
ada, with the customary ‘“‘having- 
a-fine-time” message, but did not 
add the usual courteous remark, 
“wish you were here’. 





Geographic Bulletins 
Available for Teachers 


The National Geographic So- 
ciety, of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that publication of its il- 
lustrated Geographic News Bul- 
letins for teachers will be resumed 
early in October. 


These bulletins are issued week- 
ly, five bulletins to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours 
daily into The Society's headquar- 
ters from every part of the world. 


Teachers are requested to apply 
early for the number of these bul- 
letins desired. They are obtainable 
only by teachers, librarians, college 
and normal students. Teachers may 
order bulletins in quantities for 
class use, to be sent to one ad- 
dress, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. The 
bulletins are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic 
information. They give timely in- 
formation about ie he changes, 
exploration, geographic develop- 
ments, new industries, costumes 
and customs, and world progress 
in other lands. Each application 


should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to cover the mailing cost 
of the bulletins for the school year. 
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Safari, So Good 


“How tall is that native hunter?” 


“About six feet two in his stalking feet.” 
—Punch Bowl 


Say! 

Willie: “My greatest sin is vanity. Only this 
morning I looked into the mirror and thought, ‘How 
handsome I am.’”’ 

Saint Peter: “Go in peace. To be mistaken is not 


a sin.” 
—Pointer 


Experienced 
“We want a girl to sell kisses at the bazaar. Have 
you had any experience?” 
“I went to college.” 


“You're hired.” 
—Octopus 


Slow vs. Fast 
Prof: “Give me an example of slow torture.” 
Stude: “A ride with an old-fashioned girl in a 


second-hand Ford.” 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader 


Making Haste Slowly 
They were discussing the education of their chil- 
dren. “What's your boy going to be when he finishes 
at the university?’’ asked one. 


“An octogenarian, I fear,” the other replied. 
—Bee Hive 


Standing Room Only 
He: “This dance hall is surely crowded.” 
She: “I'll say so. Half an hour ago I fainted and 


had to dance around four times before I could fall.” 
—M. 1. T. VooDoo 





Neighborliness 

Neighborliness should not be overdone. 

Mrs. Schwartz, who had a soft heart when it came 
to animals, had been feeding a stray cat all winter. 
Each day it.came to her back door, and she always 
had some scraps of food ready for it. Late in the 
spring Mrs. Schwartz was invited to her sister's for 
a week end. She was considerably puzzled as to what 
to do about her cat, until finally she hit upon a bright 
idea. She left the following note under her neigh- 
bor’s door: 

“Dear Mrs. Samuels: Would you please put out 
a little food each day for the cat I’ve been feeding. 
It will eat almost anything, but don’t put yourself 
out.” 


Confession 

It may be a debatable question whether one de- 
serves credit for an unintentional confession. 

One of Levinski’s customers was notorious for his 
slowness in meeting liabilities. In desperation Le- 
vinski sent the following letter: 

“Sir: Who bought a lot of goods from me and 
did not pay? You. Who promised to pay in sixty 
days? You. Who didn’t pay in six months? You. 
Who is a thief, liar, and scoundrel ? 

“Yours truly, 
“Al Levinski.” 


Not High Hat 
City Friend: ‘How is the boy since he came back 
from college?” 
Farmer John: “Fine! Still treats us as equals.” 


Ugliness 
Ugliness, like beauty, may be only skin-deep. 
Jane’s mistress had been informed of Jane’s be- 
trothal, but the announcement was shortly followed 


‘by the news that the affair had been broken off. 


“You're not going to marry that nice chimney 
sweep, after all?’ asked her mistress. “Why, I 
thought it was all settled.” 

“So it was, but the fact is, I saw him with a clean 
face for the first time last night, and I can’t marry 
him. You’ve no idea how ugly he is when he’s 
washed!” 


Wait For It 

A fond father visited a college to see what progress 
his son was making. In response to his inquiry, the 
professor said: “Your son will probably go down 
in history—” 

“That's good news!” exclaimed the father. 

The professor lifted his eyes and continued: ‘But 
he might do better in geography and the other 


subjects.” 
—Grit 


Only Waiting 
Professor (to class): ‘“There’s a young man in 
this class making a jackass of himself. When he is 


finished, I'll start.” 
—Blue Hen 


As Usual 
Police Sergeant: “A college student, eh?” 
Prisoner: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Patrolman: “‘It's a stall. I searched his pockets and 


found money in them.” 
—Old Maid 


Quick Change 
“What's all the hurry?” 
“I just bought a textbook and I'm trying to get to 


class before the next edition comes out.” 
—Vale Record 


Experience 
“What you need is an electric bath.” 
“Nothing doing, Doc. I had an uncle drown that 
way up at Sing Sing.” ‘ 
—Annapolis Log 


Wild 
City Girl: “And I suppose at dusk, when the sun 
is stealing over the Rockies in purple splendor, you 
cowboys are huddled around the campfire broiling 
venison and listening to the weird, eerie, unnatural 
howlings of the coyotes.” 
Rattlesnake Gus: “Well, ma’am, not ezzackly. 


Usually we go inside and listen to Amos and Andy.” 
—Pitt Panther 


Majoring at College 
“How’s your son getting on in college?” 
“Great. They put him in as a pinch hitter the 
other day and he cleared the bases with a three- 
bagger.” 
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Vernon E. Klontz Head 
of Janesville Schools 


One of the most important edu- 
cational shifts of the summer took 
place at Janesville, following the 
death of Supt. Lester Creutz. Ver- 
non E. Klontz, principal of the 
Janesville High school for the past 
eight years, was named _ superin- 
tendent, while Owen L. Robinson, 
high school vice principal since 
1931 was named head of the high 
school. 


High School Speakers 
Win Honors at Madison 





State title winners in five classes 
of public speaking were acclaimed 
last May at Madison in the final 
contests conducted by the Wiscon- 
sin High School Forensic associa- 
tion and the extension department 
of debating and public discussion. 
Out of a large field of entrants the 
following awards were made: 


Oratory—Evor Roberts, Cam- 
bria, first; Byron Kabott, Menom- 
inie, second; David Wilson, V7- 
roqua, third. 


Humorous Declamation— 
Mary Jane Stevens, Waxwatosa, 
first; Grace Decker, Fennimore, 
second; Kenneth Jones, Cambria, 
third. 


Non-humorous declamation 
—Florence Franz, Tomah; Marion 
Conrad, West Allis; Bettie Cowie, 
Cambridge, third. 

Extemporaneous reading— 
Ruth Phillips, River Falls, first; 
Henrietta Lee, Wauwatosa, second; 
Geraldine Welsh, Bloomington, 
third. 


Extemporaneous speaking— 
John Danner, Chippewa Falls, 
first; Pear Etten, Freedom, second; 
Victor Riggs, Beloit, third. 


The coaches of the title-winning 
students were: River Falls, Miss 
Doris Frederickson, in reading; 
Cambria, Prin. J. R. Schesser, in 
oratory; Chippewa Falls, E. J. 
Wrage, in extemporaneous speak- 
ing; Wauwatosa, Miss Elizabeth 
Gibson, in humorous declamation; 
Tomah, Miss Eunice McGlachlin, 
in non-humorous declamation. 

Cambria and Cambridge were 
represented in the state contests for 
the first time. Cambria emerged 


with one first place and one third 
place winner, and Cambridge was 
awarded one third place in its first 
appearance at Madison. 





New Chilton High School Dedicated 
With | Frank and Callahan as Speakers 





Many new school buildings have 
been built or are being built since 
last May, but we wish to call a 
bit of special attention to the erec- 
tion of the new $200,000 high 
school at Chilton, for it will con- 
tinue to stand as a monument of 
the fine work done by the dean of 
Wisconsin superintendents, G. M. 
Morrissey. Mr. Morrissey is one of 





Supt. G. M. Morrissey 

our vice presidents, and we are all 
pleased that his many years of 
service to the educational interests 
of Chilton have been rewarded 
through the erection of this fine 
new high school building during 
his years of service. 

The formal dedication of the 
new Chilton High school building 
was held on June 16, at which 
time Glenn Frank and John Cal- 
lahan were the main speakers of 
the day. 

The erection of this splendidly 
equipped new high school build- 
ing is the culmination of an in- 
teresting history of school build- 
ings in the city of Chilton. The 
first school house, a log affaic, was 
built in 1849, and this was torn 
down in 1856 to make way for the 
erection of a frame building. The 
frame building became too small 
for the increased enrollment and 
in 1870 it was replaced ky a stone 
building. This school in turn be- 
came obsolete by 1904 wien the 
building used until 1935 was built. 

Congratulations all, and a spe- 
cial handshake to Supt. Morrissey, 
who can look with pride upon 
Chilton’s new high school and 
know that his years of sound school 
administration played an important 
part in the building of the new 
school. 








Elk Mound Student 
Wins National Award 


A Wisconsin student, Paul 
Bleiler of Elk Mound recently won 
first prize in a national contest 
sponsored by the International Bus- 
iness Machines corporation of New 
York. Paul's essay, judged best of 
more than 30,000 submitted in the 
contest, dealt with ‘The Value of 
Time in Education.” First prize 
was an award of a four-year tui- 
tion scholarship in any college or 
university of the winner’s choosing. 

The award of the prize was the 
basis of a real celebration in Elk 
Mound early this summer. A per- 
sonal representative of the presi- 
dent came to make the award, and 
also to present the school with a 
public speaking system, which was 
the school’s share of the prize. 
Stanley O. Bergman, principal of 
the Elk Mound High school for- 
mally accepted the award. 

Once more Wisconsin scores, 
and we feel sure that Paul Bleiler 
will make good use of the prize 
which he has won. 





1935-36 Covers to Tie in 
With Specific Topics 
Readers of the JouRNAL inter- 
ested in writing will be pleased to 
know that the 1935-36 cover de- 
signs will deal with specific sub- 
jects, which will be treated in four 
or six pages of each magazine. 
The September issue will be de- 
voted to organization; October will 
stress Conservation; November will 
deal with the convention; De- 
cember will discuss Changed Con- 
cepts in Moral Education; the 
January issue will include several 
articles on Safety Education; the 
February issue will touch upon 
The School and Home Life; March 
will emphasize Adult Education: 
The Enrichment of Leisure; April 
will deal with the Education of 
the Handicapped; and May will 
discuss Teachers and Leisure Time. 
If you have something of inter- 
est to present on any of these sub- 
jects send in your article (500-900 
words) a month before publication 
time. 
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DENVER SIDE LIGHTS 








National Education Association drew more 
than 10,000 teachers. There were 1,375 dele- 
gates. The Denver meeting was one of the best 
in many years and the teachers of Colorado and 
the host city were on the job to make the vis- 
itors fully conscious of western hospitality. 
Outstanding speakers included Senators Nye 
and Costigan, Governor McNutt, Irma E. 
Voigt, F. B. Knight and Kilpatrick. 

There were fireworks aplenty and the spirit 
of freedom plus the right to speak out swept 
over the gathering from the snowy mountain 
tops and western plains. Academic freedom 
stole the show at times although those not in 
attendance might easily have gleaned erroneous 
impressions of some phases of the meeting 
from distorted news releases. Speakers whacked 
down on “self-styled patriots’ whose only con- 
tribution to democracy is lip service. The As- 
sembly officially endorsed the general asser- 
tions of speakers in the adoption of resolutions 
on the subject. A prominent teacher delegate 
reminded the crowd that what was coveted was 
academic freedom and not academic license. 
Professor Kilpatrick outlined the principal pro- 
posals as to what position the schools should 
take as follows: (1) The school must be sus- 
picious of social innovation, must throw its 
weight against it; (2) the school must teach 
the socially accepted culture, not try to be a fac- 
tor in changing it; (3) the school is the agent 
of the state, it must therefore teach as the state 
directs; (4) the school should become an in- 
strument of class war, drilling youth in the 
tactics of social strife; (5) the school should 
have pupils study as fully and impartially as 
possible the various sides of current controver- 
sial issues, with both school and teacher re- 
maining neutral. 

On the subject of federal aid to education, 
the long-time view was endorsed, provided that 
funds be under control of state and local agen- 
cies and administered through existing agen- 
cies. Research studies have revealed that a min- 
imum of $500,000,000 annually is needed to 
catry out an acceptable program. 


Ue seventy-third annual convention of the 








Miss Agnes Samuelson—N.E.A. President 


A momentary flurry was caused when a small 
group submitted — to the Misses Sam- 
uelson, Woodward and Woodruff, candidates 
for the presidency. This manoeuver had no 
purpose than an attempt to put them “on the 
spot”. The three ladies got together and re- 
plied in a joint statement that the membership 
of the N.E.A. and not the officers determined 
its policies and that it was the duty of the off- 
cers to carry out whatever objectives or program 
the association adopted. Anything else would 
be a serious departure from democracy. Why 
three splendid women, whose contributions and 
professional records need no elaboration, should 
be subjected to heckling just because they were 
aspirants to office is hard to understand. It is 
deplorable, that, in these days of momentous 
issues, a group of university professors and so- 
called leaders should employ tactics designed 
for spectacular embarrassment. They were ig- 
norant of organization procedure or bent upon 
giving the enemies of education cause for 
chuckling at the self-inflicted warfare in our 
ranks. If that is a gauge of their perspective 
and appreciation of values there need be no 
conjecture as to why some of our college friends 
have so much difficulty in getting their feet on 
the ground. 

Putting the other fellow on the spot to see 
him wince may be ‘some fun” but the public 
generally is seeing through this hilarious sport. 
Seldom does it give a long-time advantage to 
the spotter. 

It was a stimulating meeting. Many had 
their first glimpse of mountain scenery and only 
a few suffered an attack of “altitude”. 
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Modern School Mathematics 
Schorling, Clark, and Smith (Books I and II $.92 
each) World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York 
nies sO many years ago a mathematics text was a 
drab and formidable thing—nothing but pages 
and pages of problems, drills, and mystic symbols. 
And what a contrast today, since authors such as the 
men who wrote Modern School Mathematics recog- 
nized the importance of correlating the subject of 
mathematics to life situations. 

The two books are written for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades and both are full of spritely illus- 
trations and drawings to give the text a degree of 
life which will appeal to all students. Attention has 
been focused on the introduction of new concepts in 
a way that should make the principle involved con- 
crete to the pupil. By introducing only one difficulty 
at a time and following it immediately with abundant 
practice and specific drill, the authors have provided 
ample opportunity for a thorough mastery of each 
step before the next is taken up. Adequate provision 
is made for drills and review, and the timed diag- 
nostic tests with specifically keyed remedial practice 
and the timed practice tests with norms of achieve- 
ment are effectively arranged to encourage mastery 
and individual progress. 


Better Work Habits 
Rachel Salisbury. Scott Foresman and Co., Chi- 
cago. Price 60¢ list 
NE of Wisconsin's best educational writers is 
Miss Rachel Salisbury, graduate of our state 
university and frequent contributor to the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Miss Salisbury has a rare 
combination of humor and good sense, and this is 
reflected in her writings. 

Miss Salisbury has made some interesting studies 
into the work habits of pupils, and her findings are 
presented in printed form in this practical work book. 
The author of Better Work Habits shows that many 
bright students fail because of poor work habits, 
while others who are “‘plodders’” succeed because of 
good study habits. The book is a sort of “how-to- 
study” work book which is built on the firm faith 
that an ounce of actual practice is worth a pound of 
theory and exhortation. 

How to read and how to outline are the aims of 
the book’s many exercises which give valuable inci- 
dental drill on following directions, concentration, 
and writing questions. The book can be applied to 
any high school subject, and if correctly used should 
result in better themes and smoother term papers. 

Better Work Habits is planned especially for the 
freshman high-school English class, but it may be 
used to advantage with more advanced students, with 
how-to-study groups, or with individuals who need 
special practice. The book may be completed in less 
than eight weeks if it is used daily; if used three 
times a week, it can be extended through an entire 
semester. 

The freshness of the text and the obvious useful- 
ness in every high school should lead many Wis- 
consin teachers to seek the printed aid of Miss Salis- 
bury in teaching pupils how to study as well as what 
to study. 


Daily-Life Language Series 
Guidance in Expression. Ginn & Co., Chicago, 
$.92; English in School, Home and Community. 
Ginn & Co., Chicago. $1.20; Effective Commun- 
ication, Ginn & Co., Chicago. $.96 
| HESE three books are designed for use in junior 
high school English classes, and are planned to 
assist in developing the essential features of the jun- 
ior-high-school movement, namely guidance, individ- 
ualization, and socialization. Ample provision is 
made in the texts for special and systematic training 
in such English skills and disciplines as correct usage, 
spelling, grammar, oral and written expression; all 
closely articulated with the understanding and daily 
practice of pupils. 

In trend with modern educational thought the 
books are built around the unit plan. Grammar, oral 
composition, written composition, and reading are the 
basic features of the units. 

This series offers much of interest and value and 
is worthy of close study on the part of progressively- 
minded teachers of English. 


Science in Our Social Life 
Hunter & Whitman. American Book Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.28 
S THE second volume of a series of texts which 
are organized about the child in this changing 
world of science as it relates to the scheme of things 
in his school and community, Science in Our Social 
Life integrates and correlates science with community 
civics and health education. Written for junior high 
school students the text has taken advantage of the 
growing willingness for the assumption of responsi- 
bility on the part of the junior high school student. 
The entire book is richly studded with thought- 
provoking questions for the authors strongly approve 
of making pupils tink. Presented in fourteen differ- 
ent units and profusely illustrated the book is a fine 
contribution to the junior high school field. 
The complete series is as follows: 
The March of Science. Hunter & Whitman. 1935 
Book 1. My Own Science Problems, $1.20 
Book 2. Science in Our Social Life, $1.28 
Book 3. Science in Our World of Progress, $1.60 


Elementary English in Action 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. Bardwell, 
Mabie & Tressler. Prices: Grade III $.64. 
Grades IV-V-VI $.68 each. Book I $.92. Book 
II $.96 
\Y/ ISCONSIN people will be interested in this 
group of books for two! reasons. As a part of 
the well-known “English in Action” series of texts 
for grades 3-12 inclusive these four books carry the 
high standards of the series into the lower grades, 
and of equal importance is the fact that the texts 
were written by Wisconsin people: Supt. Richard W. 
Bardwell and Miss Ethel Mabie, director of curricu- 
lum in the Madison public schools. It gives us great 
pleasure to bring these texts to the attention of our 
readers for we are justly proud of the fact that such 
well written books are the work of a man and woman 
who are well known to many of us. 
The organization of these books is based upon 
the principle that every situation im the school re- 
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quiring social inter-communication or individual self- 
expression affords significant opportunity for develop- 
ing language ability. Each book is divided into two 
distinct parts: Part I presenting units which lead the 
pupil to the realization that he needs certain skills 
to remedy faults in his verbal expression, while 
Part Il consists of informational and drill material. 
This division of material is one of the outstanding 
features of the Bardwell—Mabie series which will be 
heartily endorsed by teachers. 

A cursory view of a single book will give one an 
idea of the type of material presented in these books. 
The book for grade 3 has these units under Part I, 
Your Program of Activities: The Beginning of 
Words, Doing Your Part (Citizenship lessons), Pre- 
paring for Special Days, A Class Newspaper, The 
Changing Year, Visiting Other Lands, Being a Citi- 
zen, Our Bird Friends, Spring Holidays, and From 
Trees to Houses. Part II, Your Handbook, consists 
of drills in Letters, Paragraphs, Sentences, Good 
Words to Use, Class Composition, and Capital Let- 
ters and Punctuation Marks. 

The books for the more advanced grades have 
units in keeping with the mental development of the 
pupils, thus keeping the series in a uniform pattern 
while providing opportunity for growth. 


Books Received 


Textbooks 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York - 
Practice Handbook in English. Easley S. Jones 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Elementary Study of Business. Egan—Edelson—Veit. 
$1.40 

Elements of Business Training. Brewer—Hurlbut- 
Caseman. $1.48 

Junior Mathematics for Today (Book III). William 
Betz. $1.24 

Life a Work of the Citizen. Howard C. Hill. 

E52 

Manual in Reading & Phonics. Anna D. Cordts. 

New Path to Reading (Book I, Revised Ed.) Anna D. 
Cordts. $.64 

New Path to Reading (Book III, Revised Ed.) 
Anna D, Cordts. $.80 

Survey of Science. Powers—Neuner—Bruner. $1.60 


D. C. Heath & Co., New York 
English in Action (Book I, Revised Ed.) J. C. 
Tressler. $1.60 
English in Action (Book II, Revised Ed.) J. C. 
Tressler. $1.76 
Essays in Modern Thought. Thomas R. Cook. $1.12 
Malden Health Series: 
Community Health. Turner—Collins. $.84 
In Training for Health. Turner—Pinckney. $.60 
Physiology & Health. C. E. Turner. $.96 
a Voyage of Growing Up. Turner & Hallock. 
.60 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Beginning Problems in Mechanical Drawing. Chas. A. 
Bennett. $.48 


Newson & Company, Chicago 
Growth in English (Book III). Douglass—Fowler- 
Simpson—Adams 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Elements of Practical Arithmetic. C. O. Thompson. 
$1.28 


Speech Correction on the Contract Plan. Ruth B. 
Manser. $1.60 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 

Better Sentences. C. H. Ward 

Health Stories (Book II). Towse-Gray—Matthews. 
$.68 

Science Stories (Book II). Beauchamp—Fogg—Cramp- 
ton—Gray. $.68 


Dornbush, H. C., Sheboygn Falls, Wis. 

The Guidebooks in Agricultural Nature Study (For 
Grammar Grades & Jr. H. S.) Price: $.30 plus 
postage 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Nature Hour Series: 
Fifth Year—Autumn and Winter. Nicol—Leven- 
son—Kahn. $.76 
Fifth Year—Spring. Nicol—Levenson—Kahn. $.76 
Sixth Year—Autumn and Winter. Nicol—Leven- 
son—Kahn. $.80 
Sixth Year—Spring. Nicol—Levenson—Kahn. $.80 
New World of Chemistry. Bernard Jaffe. $1.80 
The Progressive Spelling Series (2-8 Years Inc.) 
Firman & Shirman. $.16 ea. Manual for Teach- 
ers for above. $.16 


vee a Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Forms & Functions of American Government. Thomas 
Harrison Reed. $1.60 (Revised Ed.) 

School History of the American People. Charles L. 
Robbins. $1.60 (Revised Ed.) 


Miscellaneous 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 
Verse of Our Day. Gordon & King 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Catholic High-School Principal. Francis M. 
Crowley. $2.50 


Dorrance & Company, Inc., Philadelphia 
Know Thyself: A Study in Mental Qualities. John 
Potts. $3.00 


Fordham University Press, New York 
Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. 
James J. Walsh. $3.50 


D. C. Heath & Company, New York 
Personality and the Family. Hornell Hart & Ella B. 
Hart. $2.80 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
The Constitution in School and College. H. Arnold 
Bennett. $3.50 


University Publishing Co., Chicago 
What Counted Most. J. W. Crabtree. $2.00 


Children’s Books 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
The Magic Fountain. Sadyebeth & Anson Lowitz. 
$75 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia ; 
The Story Book of Earth’s Treasures. Maud & Miska 
Petersham. $2.50 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 24-25—Supervising Teachers Confer- 
ence, at Madison 

Sept. 26-27—Schoolmens Conference, at 
Madison 


Sectional Conventions 


Oct. 4—Central W.T.A., at Wausau 
Oct. 10-11—Lake Superior, at Superior 
Northern W.T.A., at Ashland 
Northwestern W.T.A., at Eau 
Claire 
Western W.T.A., at La Crosse 
Oct. 18—Southwestern W.T.A., at Platteville 
Nov. 7-8-9—State Teachers Convention, at 
Milwaukee 





Lula M. Farrell, teacher in the Randolph public 
schools for the past twelve years, is now principal 
of a grade school in Watertown. 


State Superintendent John Callahan was elected 
vice-president of the N. E. A. at the Denver meet- 
ing last July. 


Mary L. Edgar, for many years principal of the 
Washington grade school, Madison, has retired from 
the teaching profession. Pearl Leroux, principal of 
the Doty school has been relieved of teaching duties 
so that she can act as principal of both schools. 


At the close of school last spring the usual num- 
ber of teachers resigned in Milwaukee and some en- 
terprising newspaper reporter noted that thirteen of 
them represented more than 500 years of teaching 
service. The veteran teachers retiring are Joseph Pep- 
pard, Sarah Fosbinder, Mima Griffiths, Mayte Han- 
sen, Isabel Henkel, Vene Klippel, Hannah Larson, 
Margaret O'Neill, Ella Rynders, Mrs. Alma Scholz, 
Mrs. Dollie Spear, Mrs. Charlotte Tallmadge, and 
Belle Watermolen. 


Frank J. Kirk, a recent graduate of Purdue uni- 
versity, is the new athletic coach at Antigo this year. 
In addition to coaching football and basketball Kirk 
will be an instructor in the science department. 


Teaching standards have been raised in Two Rivers 
by action of the board of education. At the close of 
the past school year it was voted that local candi- 
dates for teaching in the Two Rivers schools must 
possess a life certificate and have a minimum rating 
of B plus from some comparable teaching position. 
In effect this means that candidates must teach two 
years in another system comparable to Two Rivers 
and that their teaching must be successful enough to 
win them a rating of B plus. 


William H. Hunt, athletic coach and _ science 
teacher at Algoma High school for the past six years, 
has resigned to accept a position with the Algoma 
Plywood and Veneer company. 


Harry Steffen, for the past two years a teacher at 
Hortonville, is the new principal at Combined Locks. 


Marion Kopp, a teacher in the Sturgeon Bay pub- 
lic schools, studied in Europe this past summer. 
Part of the time Miss Kopp attended classes at Ox- 
ford, and then traveled on the Continent. 


Alice Brady, supervising teacher in the Manitowoc 
schools for many years, resigned her position at the 
end of school last spring. 


Clayton Harrop, principal of the North Freedom 
High school, took unto himself a bride this fall. He 
married Miss Isabelle Mason. 


The cornerstone of the new high school building 
which has been erected in Juneau this past summer 
was laid, with impressive ceremonies, the middle of 
June. City Supt. D. W. Wile presided at the cere- 
monies, and addresses were given by O. H. Bauer 
of Hartford, D. E. McLane of West Bend, both for- 
mer principals of Juneau High school, and John W. 
Nash of the Milwaukee Teachers college faculty, a 
former student at Juneau High school. 


“Jerry” Femal, University of Wisconsin three- 
sport athlete and former Madison Central high school 
star, is the new athletic coach at Lake Mills, suc- 
ceeding Milo Willson, who is now coach at Baraboo 
High school. 


A $70,000 addition to the Kewaunee High school 
will increase the capacity of the school 25%. Part 
of the money is being secured by federal grant. 


Two new instructors have joined the Neenah fac- 
ulty this year. They are William Marsh, who teaches 
modern European history and assists George Chris- 
toph in coaching the football team, and Harvey R. 
Leaman who takes the place of Marinus Toepel as 
instructor of civics and debate. Toepel has been 
granted a year's leave of absence to study at the 
university. 


E. G. Stallard, principal of the Merrillan school 
has retired from teaching, to become a representative 
of Ginn & Co., textbook publishers. 


Principal H. F. Connors of the Lincoln high school 
in Hurley has been named to succeed Lois Nemec 
of Washburn as president of the Northern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers association. As previously announced in 
the JOURNAL, Mrs. Nemec is the new state super- 
visor of the state—graded schools. 


We have had many visitors at the W. E. A. office 
this summer, among them being H. C. Andrews, of 
the Province Normal school at Regina, Sask., Can- 
ada, and Robert J. Davidson, of Scott Collegiate, 
Regina. Both were interested in our extensive public 
relations program. 


Raymond G. Moore, for seven years principal of 
the Milwaukee University high school has been se- 
lected as principal of the new Lake Forest High 
school, at Waukegan, IIl. 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR YEARLY CIRCUIT SERVICE 
A PLAN WE ORIGINATED - - - - - - MAXIMUM SERVICE AT LOWEST PRICE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL SERVICE IN 16MM. FILMS AND SLIDES 


WILLIAM H. DUDLEY VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 








D. T. Stillman, biology instructor at Marshfield, 
was chosen president of the Marshfield Teachers as- 
sociation last May. Mr. Stillman succeeds Mrs. Inga 
Firnstahl. Other officers include Janet E. Urquhart, 
vice president; and Esther Romeis, reelected secre- 
tary—treasurer, 


Two Milwaukee teachers, Bernadette Slaney and 
Lola Wichman were injured in an automobile acci- 
dent in Milwaukee on May 31. The driver of the 
other car involved in the accident was booked on a 
charge of reckless driving. 


Adeline R. Marvin, principal of the Draper school 
in Madison for almost 35 years, retired from active 
teaching at the close of last school year. Her sister, 
Jane Marvin, a teacher in Oshkosh State Teachers 
college for many years retired several years ago, and 
the two plan to live together in Oshkosh. 


J. A. Peel, Kenosha High school athletic director, 
received his master's degree at Northwestern Univer- 
sity last June. He intends to continue his studies 
toward a Ph, D. 


The progress of education from the first class- 
room in 1835 to the present was dramatized in pa- 
geantry in Kenosha the early part of June. The occa- 
sion was the hundredth birthday of the city. 


Marvin Babler, prominent Monticello High school 
athlete, recently completed his academic work at 
Platteville State Teachers college and is now assist- 
ant coach at Appleton High school. 


Melvin Wendt, assistant principal of Mt. Horeb 
high school, suffered a crushed chest and severe cuts 
about the arms last eo when he fell asleep at the 
wheel of his car and ran into a ditch. 


Mrs. Gerhard O. Jensen, former teacher in Edger- 
ton, was recently elected a member of the Edgerton 
school board, succeeding Mrs. A. T. Shearer, board 
member since 1930. 


Kenneth F. Bick, Janesville High school mathe- 
matics teacher, was elected president of the Janes- 
ville Teachers association last May. Other officers 
chosen: Harvey Goss, vocational school teacher, vice 
president; Marcia McVicar, kindergarten teacher, sec- 
retary—treasurer, Retiring officers are: O. C. Keesey, 
F. E. Just, and Alice Sutton. 


| 





Age of Innocence Reynolds 


Inez Sabean, teacher in Rice Lake last year, has 
joined the Shawano faculty, succeeding Bernice Mc- 
Gill who resigned last spring to be mfarried. 


Francis J. Flanagan, county superintendent, and 
Jane Burke, supervising teacher in Calumet county, 
have done wonders in organizing musical units 
throughout the rural schools of the county, and their 
fine work culminated last spring in the presentation 
of nine music festivals. The Potter festival drew an 
attendance of over a thousand, and other festivals re- 
ported record breaking attendances. Forty harmonica 
bands and six rhythm bands have been organized in 
the county. The festivals also included folk dancing, 
chorus singing, and solo voice competition. 


LeRoy Jenson, coach in the Colfax public schools 
for the past several years, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Bruce public schools. Mr. Jenson will 
continue his coaching, in addition to his administra- 
tive work at Bruce. 


Tentative plans for a new grade school building 
at Reedsburg were drawn up this summer. Prelim- 
inary plans called for a 12-room building, with a 
spacious auditorium and gymnasium. 


The Ella Wheeler Wilcox school in the Township 
of Vienna, Eastern Dane county, has taken advan- 
tage of Section 40.34 subsection (1) of the Wiscon- 
sin statutes by providing transportation for all the 
children of school age residing in the district. In the 
past this district has had to pay considerable tuition 
to other districts for children who lived more than 
two miles from their own school and who were 
nearer to some neighboring school. The transporta- 
tion idea was pushed by County Superintendent Esther 
Krakow, and is one more link in the chain of evi- 
dence that the only people who do anything about 
the closing of small, inefficient schools are the school 
people themselves. 


R. O. Paff, principal of the Suring school for the 
past five years is now principal of the Wausaukee 
school. George Baird, former principal of the Gillett 
school, and for the past year principal at Bowler, has 
accepted the Suring principalship. 


Mrs. Minnie Mowatt, grade school teacher in Ash- 
land for 32 years, resigned last June. The Ashland 
board of education passed a resolution commending 
Mrs. Mowatt for her fine service rendered, 





Use the Perry Pictures in teaching Language, 
Literature, History and Geography 


Begin the NEW school year with “OUR OWN NEW COURSE 


IN PICTURE STUDY” with 


‘he Perry Pictures 


A Picture for Each Month in the School Year 


A LEAFLET describing any picture in the Course sent FREE to the teacher with 
an order for a TWO CENT Size Perry Picture, 5% x 8, for that month, for each 
pupil in the class, not less than 25 in all. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COST ONLY 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Size 3 x 3%. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Size 5% x 8. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 617, Malden, Mass. 


With this Course amy teacher can interest pupils in beautiful pictures. 


You and your pupils will enjoy it. 
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Four new teachers, three filling vacancies and one 
an addition to the staff, have joined the Niagara 
faculty this fall. They are Ruth Meilahn, Mary Lib- 
erato, Marjorie Enke, and Ruth Reedal. 


Carl Thostenson, principal of the state graded 
school at Footville the past three years, is the new 
principal of Palmyra high school. 


Newly elected officers of the Menasha Edugation 
association are: M. J. Gegan, president; Cora Heck- 
rodt, vice-president; R. G. DuCharme, secretary— 
treasurer. Retiring officers are H. L. Sherman, W. J. 
Chapitis, and A. J. Armstrong. Present executive of- 
ficers are Celia Boyce, Marie Acker, Martha Herman, 
O. J. Johanson, L. E. Lindquist and W. J. Chapitis. 


Two changes have taken place in the Evansville 
faculty since last spring. Dorothy Plumb is the new 
commercial teacher, taking the place of Mrs. John 
Paulson, and Herbert von Haden, who has taught 
Latin, German, and history in Evansville for the past 
three years, will take over the English teaching for- 
merly done by Sadie McCaughey, who resigned last 


spring. 


Elmwood is going to have a fine $36,000 addi- 
tion to its high school if summer plans materialize. 
The board also voted to add a commercial course to 
the curriculum. 


Kathleen Dusel is now teaching English and Latin 
at New Holstein, taking the place of Carolyn Swee- 
ney, who resigned to accept a teaching position at 
Whitefish Bay. 


Only one change has been made on the East Troy 
faculty, with Phyllis Phelps, a recent graduate of 
Whitewater State Teachers college as the new pri- 
mary teacher. 


Myrtle Harris, a recent graduate of Whitewater 
State Teachers college is the new assistant in the 
Appleton High school commercial department. 


Waupun was the only Wisconsin high school to 
win first honors in the first three classes of the Na- 
tional Music contest held in Madison the latter part 
of May. Cleveland and Chicago high schools shared 
top honors in class A, while Waupun was ranked 
with Angola, Ind., and Sigourney, Ia. in class C, 
which included all schools with 250 or less pupils 
enrolled. 


Relle Trimmreck is the new kindergarten teacher 
at Weyauwega this year, succeeding Dorothy Bel- 
anger. Miss Trimmreck will also teach music in the 
Weyauwega schools. 


Four new teachers at Beaver Dam for 1935—36 are 
LaVern Runkel, science; Doris Jones, principal of 
the Washington school; Ruby Lee, kindergarten; and 
Genevieve Sinnott, commercial department. 


Amanda Vermeyen was re-elected president of the 
Green Bay Teachers association at the closing meet- 
ing of the association last spring. Other officers are 
Donald McMasters, vice president; Minnie Maas, 
secretary; Helen Hall, treasurer; and Evelyn Murphy 
and Anne Schweger as members of the executive 
committee. 





‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor, 


theNurse.and the Board Bill. 
When You areSick orlnjured ? 





This is the question you must decide, and you 
are deciding it right now—whether you will 
continue to carry the risk of financial loss and 
embarrassment in time of need, or whether 
you will let T.C.U. assume the risk and share 
the burden when the loss comes. Every year— 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 


It is a fact, proven by the records, that every 
year one out of five teachers suffers enforced 
idleness through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this 
year. Why take the risk of being compelled to 
use up your savings, or to run into debt, to 
carry you through a period of enforced idle- 
ness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, 
T.C.U. will assure you an income when you 
are sick or quarantined, or when you are acci- 
dentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
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Brought Cheer to An Unhappy Situation 
‘Thank you for your very prompt handling of my claim. 
I was surprised when your airplane letter arrived yesterday 
with a check enclosed. I am having the tedious experience 
of a holiday in confinement and face the more strenuous 
one of handling my work by remote control for a few 
weeks. It does give a more cheerful aspect to have the 
T.C.U. stand by.""—Mamie R. Mutz, Menomonie, Wis. 

Send Your Name—No Obligation 
Just fill out and mail coupon. We will then send you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


an the T.C.U., 914 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
| I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 


tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 







1 Address 
i (Coupon places sender under no obligation.) 
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Daily-Life 


Language Series 


LYMAN-JOHNSON 
Elementary School Course 


A language program for grades 2 to 
8, with Teachers’ Manuals and work- 
books of Directed Language Practice. 


LYMAN-JOHNSON- t 
McGREGOR 
Junior High School Course 


Three new books built around the key 
ideas of the junior high school move- 
ment—guidance, individualization, and t 
socialization. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 




















W. E. Gordon, Durand, has been elected head of 
the New Richmond school system for this school 
year. 


Robert Shortell, a recent graduate of La Crosse 
State Teachers college, is the New London physical 
education teacher this year. 


John Paul Jones is the new band director at Port- 
age, succeeding M. J. Edelman. 


John W. Best for the past three years a teacher 
at Chetek, has joined the Medford faculty. In addi- 
tion to teaching Mr. Best will have charge of all 
musical activities in the Wisconsin high school at 


Medford. 


Fond du Lac has entered into a program whereby 
a teacher from Fond du Lac will teach in England a 
year, while a teacher from an English school teaches 
here. The plan is promoted by the International Fed- 
eration of University Women and recently received 
the official sanction of the Fond du Lac school board. 
Miss Helen Goodrich, for several years head of the 
English department at Roosevelt Junior High school 
is the first Fond du Lac teacher to journey to Eng- 
land for a year of exchange teaching. She is now 
teaching at the Chislehurts County School for Girls 
at Folkestone, and Kathleen Smith, a graduate of 
Oxford, has joined the Fond du Lac faculty in Miss 
Goodrich’s place, 


Maude Ward, for the past three years a teacher in 
the Hillside school near Cambridge is now teaching 
at the Lakeside school, near Stoughton. She succeeds 
Mrs, Hazel Otteson. 


Howard H. Clemons, Harvey, IIl., has been chosen 
as the new superintendent of Lake Geneva, succeed- 
ing C. R. Hodge, resigned. 


The Tri-County Principals association met at Ham- 
mond on May 9, and elected the following men as 
officers: N. E. Erickson, principal at Glenwood City, 
president; and R. J. Sorensen, secretary. 


Paul Rosenberg is the new principal of Cadott 
this year. 


A testimonial dinner honoring Emma Prellwitz, 
veteran Beaver Dam teacher who resigned last spring, 
was held on May 28. The dinner was sponsored by 
the P. T. A. and the Beaver Dam Teachers associa- 
tion. Miss Prellwitz taught for thirty-eight years, 
twenty-seven of which were spent as head of the 
Washington school, Beaver Dam. 


Minnie Barron, Whitehall science teacher who re- 
signed last spring, was honored at a dinner the latter 
part of May. After graduating from Ripon high 
school Miss Barron taught in a rural school, and then 
continued her education at Oshkosh and Milwaukee 
normal schools and at the University of Wisconsin. 
She then taught in the science department at Rosen- 
dale for a number of years and was principal of the 
grades at Hixton for one year. In 1911 she joined 
the Whitehall faculty and taught there for 24 years. 


Three new people join the Richland Center teach- 
ing staff this fall. Gwendolyn Favell succeeds Ber- 
nard Bender as music instructor; Freda Wright takes 
over the English teaching formerly done by Florence 
McDowell Bohlman; and Naomi Parkinson 1s the 
new south side kindergarten teacher, succeeding Mrs. 
Rolland Schuerman. 


The teaching of commercial subjects, discontinued 
several years ago as a matter of economy, has been 
reestablished in the Florence High school. 


Arthur Krause, commercial instructor in the Wau- 
sau High school was chosen president of the Wausau 
Teachers association at the closing meeting of that 
body last spring. Other officers named are: Dorothy 
Solsrud, vice president; Evelyn McAllister, secre- 
tary; Stanley K. Norten, treasurer; and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Sweet and LeRoy Fox as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Silas B. Tobey, former city superintendent of 
schools at Wausau was recently named governor of 
the tenth district of Rotary. 


A news item which reached us last May stated that 
John Barber, music instructor in the Grantsburg 
school for the past four years, might go to Europe 
this summer as a member of a ship orchestra. but we 
never did hear whether John took the trip. We hope 
he did, for even though we can’t make the grade 
financially and otherwise we are always pleased to 
see Wisconsin teachers take the trip abroad, 


Paul Williams, teacher at the Gloria school in 
Gordon, was elected president of the Douglas County 
Teachers association at the spring meeting held last 
May. Other officers elected at the same time are: 
Mary Chisholm, principal of the Lake Nebagamon 
school, vice-president; and Edith Turnell, county su- 
pervising teacher, re-named secretary—treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are Lillian Tur- 
nell and Reuben Bergsten. 
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Donald Lee, commercial teacher and Ruth Halstead, 
teacher of English and speech are new members of 
the Watertown faculty, succeeding Dorothy Allen 
and Irene Rasmussen, who both resigned, to be 
married. 


Herbert Chapman, for the past six years teacher 
of agriculture at Baldwin, is now teaching at Blair 
High school, succeeding William Wichelmann, who 
resigned last spring. 


Alfred Zurbuch, for the past five years head of the 
agricultural department at Lake Mills, is now head 
of the Lake Geneva high school agricultural de- 
partment. 


E, C. Meland, for 40 years connected with the De 
Forest high school as teacher and principal, resigned 
his position last spring. The De Forest school sys- 
tem virtually grew up under the eyes of Mr. Meland, 
as he joined the faculty one year after the school 
had been organized. Prior to his teaching in De For- 
est Mr. Meland had taught in Madison and had as- 
sisted in establishing the high school at Deerfield. 
Rex Englesby has been named as the new principal 
at De Forest for 1935-36. 


Principal Joseph F. Bertram of Elkhart Lake re- 
signed his position last spring to accept the princi- 
palship of the Algoma school, succeeding F. F. 
Schlosser. 


Ella L. Babcock, supervisor of household arts in 
the Milwaukee public schools since 1912, was named 
principal of the Girls Trade and Technical High 
school, last spring, following the death of Ora A. 
Blanchar, principal of the school for many years. 








1 tary Workbooks—Rep: Titles 


@ READING @ HISTORY Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... .200 Old World Secksround, 64 pases .20¢ pages 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages......... 20 Study Guide Lessons i _ a His- Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 


First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages... .200 
Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages. .20c 


@ ARITHMETIC 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20¢ 

Work and Play in Numberland, 
second grade; 72 pages.........- 

wa Rershimetie ponese for I, 11, 111, 

V, VI, VII, d VIII grades; 

128 pages; @ bool for each grade, 
COCH... cc cccccce coccccccccccecs 160 


@ GEOGRAPHY 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ 


e “HEALTH 


grade, 96 pages 


e ENGLISH 


Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35¢ i 4 1 4. 

Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .400 stem, CF pages, Ulustrated, for second, 

Study Guide Lessons in Geography, 
Book I, United States, 40¢; Book 





Asia, Africa, and Australia, each. . /25¢ 


WORKBOOKS 


100,000 CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
USE WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Reasons Why: Supply Pupil Activity — Measure Results — 
Reduce Failures — Low Cost. 


tory, VII and VIII grades... .... 
ee ond Tests in U. s. inetd 


My Health and Safety Book, densicay = 


Happy Health Hours, ‘Book I) first 
grade: Book II, second grade. cach 16¢ 
Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, 
fifth grade; ecg il, seventh grade, a6 
each 


Language Helps for Written Eng- 


= fourth, fifth, and sixth — - 
Sharp’ . Language Practice, “for 
— Ill, 1V, V, and VI, 64 pages, 

sharp’ 3 English Exercises, grades 
and VIII, 96 pages, each ..... 25¢ 


Principal Neil S. Miller of Blair resigned this past 
spring and joined the band of Badgers who embarked 
for the Matanuska valley in Alaska this summer. 


The city of Kaukauna spent over $9,600 last spring 
in equipping the new auditorium and gymnasium 
addition to the high school. 


A demonstration of the work taught in the phys- 
ical training department of the Burlington High 
school was presented to the public on May 10, when 
all gym classes of the school united to present a col- 
orful pageant in the high school gymnasium. The en- 
tire program was arranged by Myrtle Pitzner, phys- 
ical training teacher, and the pageant was woven 
around the theme “A Glimpse of Foreign Lands.” 


Marian Dohner, member of the Omro high school 
i had a real adventure while traveling to Eng- 
land this summer, when the ship on which she was 
traveling rammed a coal freighter in the fog in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. All passengers put on life 
belts, but examination showed that their steamer was 
undamaged, though the coal barge was considerably 
damaged. 


Gertrude Heydon, an instructor in the La Crosse 
public schools for 47 years, resigned her teaching 
position this past summer. She leaves a wonderful 
teaching record, and many La Crosse citizens who 
attended her classes remember the fine qualities which 
made her an extremely well liked teacher. 


An addition, costing $25,000, is being planned for 
the Appleton Vocational school. The school antici- 
pates an increased enrollment of 20 to 25% this 
year. 
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etry, 72 exercises, book form ..... 256 
Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages 406 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 

POBED. . cccqeccesccccccscosovce 
Workbook in American History, 

128 pages 
Workbook in American 

RMU ccs ctapWassacacereena 52c 
Workbook in Ciacilnies Civies. .We 
Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, 

II, III and IV, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

years, cach......00+ occcccccces etOe 
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One Free Book witt be sent if you 
return this advertisement with the 
copy you want plainly checked. 


FREE 


om ony GUARANTEES sotiscctery or your money will be carne 
FREE tree entaiog of complete wettibech and sectors, matertat ON REQUEST 
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Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 


Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 











Ivan Edmiester, an experienced teacher who com- 
pleted work on his masters degree at the University 
of Chicago last spring, has been added to the Apple- 
ton vocational schoo] staff. He has charge of the 
boys’ academic hospital and teaches short units in 
social science, economics and sociology. 


Celestine Peashek, teacher at Prairie du Chien, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Music Association last June. 


Because of the difficulty in getting top-notch speak- 
ers to address convention gatherings on Saturday the 
annual meeting of the Manitowoc County Teachers 
association will hold its annual meeting on Friday, 
October 4, instead of Saturday as heretofore. Three 
prominent speakers, Rev. Merton Rice of Detroit, 
Prof. Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago, 
and Frederick Snyder have been secured for next 
month’s program. 


Plans have been drawn for a new high school 
building to be erected at Stevens Point this fall. The 
structure will be approximately 284 by 186 feet. 


Victor Pintz, Prairie du Chien, is the new athletic 
director and manual arts teacher at Wrightstown 
high school. 


More than 125 Dane county rural teachers re- 
ceived awards last June for conducting health courses 
during the 1934-35 school year. 


Kenneth Kundert, Monroe football star at the uni- 
versity for the past three years, is teaching agricul- 
ture in Blanchardville high school this year. 





Maletta Metcalf of La Crosse is teaching English 
at Bangor this year, in place of Dorothy Hemstock, 
who resigned to attend the university. 


William Schroeder, for the past four years fresh- 
man football coach at Lawrence college, is the new 
athletic director at Clintonville high school this year. 


More than $1,700 was spent in repairing the 
Janesville schools this past summer. It pays to keep 
the buildings in good condition, and such money is 
very well invested. 


Eleven new teachers join the Appleton faculty this 
year. They are Clarence Dancker, Wilfred Harris, 
Monica Cooney, Kenneth Schilling, Rosemary Royce, 
Marvin Babler, Lois May Gould, Helen Krause, 
Genevieve Webb, John Stowe, and Ann Sieg. 


Miss Isabelle McIntosh, for thirty-three years a 
teacher in Edgerton, retired last June, and the entire 
town united to honor her with a dinner. During the 
past year she served as president of the Edgerton 
Teachers association. 


Valery Vanevenhoven, home economics instructor 
at Baraboo High school last year, resigned in June, 
to accept a similar teaching position in Indiana. 


Herbert von Haden, high school language instruc- 
tor at Evansville, is now teaching at South Milwau- 
kee, where J. P. Mann, former superintendent at Ev- 
ansville is head of the school system. 


Willis R. Boss, Superior Central high school in- 
structor in biology and physiography, made an inter- 
esting bicycle tour through Europe this past summer. 
The tour included important cities in France, Ger- 
many, England, and southern Europe. 


As a memorial to the late Supt. L. R. Creutz, stu- 
dents of the three general science classes of Janes- 
ville high school being taught by Cletis Westall 
planted an arbor vitae tree on the high school lawn 
last June. 


The Upper St. Croix Schoolmasters club met at 
Webster the latter part of May and elected W. T. 
Calhoun, principal of the Webster high oe. as 
president of the body for this school year. 


Upon the recommendation of Supt. W.R. Davies, 
Angus B. Rothwell was recently named by the Supe- 
rior board of education to serve as principal of Cen- 
tral high school for the 1935-36 school year, re- 
placing C. G. Wade, who died recently. 


Alice Gruenberger, mathematics teacher in the 
Kaukauna high school took a bicycle tour through 
Europe this summer. 


The Walworth County Teachers chorus, made up 
of teachers in rural, state graded, and city grades 
presented a cantata “The Lady of Shalott” the latter 
part of May, over radio station WCLO, Janesville, 
Paul F. McMains of Williams Bay directed the pro- 
gram. 


Some interc;ting curriculum changes are being 
made in Waupun this year: algebra will not be made 
compulsory for all students, but will be taken by 
those who will have the most need for the course. 
Bookkeeping becomes a senior subject, and there are 
important shifts in the various history. courses. 
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Experience is one of the qualifications all in-com- 
ing teachers must have in La Crosse, according to a 
summer ruling of the La Crosse board of education. 
No consideration will be given persons who have 
not had at least one year of experience in teaching. 


School teachers in Milwaukee will no longer be 
able to hide their ages, as a result of an order issued 
by Supt. Milton C. Potter last June. Under the or- 
der, every employe of the school system must fill out 
a card giving the year, month and day of birth. This 
action is imperative, as a result of recent action of 
the school board which cuts an instructor’s salary 
down to $2,400 a year, regardless of what it is when 
he or she reaches the age of 70 and refuses to retire. 


Myron Jeglum is the new agricultural teacher at 
Colby high school, taking the place of Roscoe M. 
Starkey, who resigned to accept a similar teaching 
position at Amery. 


Fred Gustin, last year principal of the Bangor 
high and grade school is now principal at Mosinee. 


Mabel Miller, fourth grade teacher in Burlington, 
resigned her position last June to accept a teaching 
post in Menasha. Mable Melby has taken her place 
at Burlington. 


Two new teachers added to the Kaukauna faculty 
are James W. Lang, teacher of English, and Clifford 
Kemp, physical education instructor. 


Roshara Bussewitz, Horicon, has joined the Brod- 
head faculty, as German and Latin teacher, succeed- 
ing Nellie Halfhead. 


Vernon Gongall, last year a science teacher in 
Rhinelander junior high school, is now teaching 
chemistry in the Antigo high school, succeeding J. O. 
Frank, Jr., resigned. 


Wesley C. Roeder, principal of the Watertown 
junior high school, traveled in Mexico this past sum- 
mer, when he attended the Rotary International con- 
vention at Mexico City. Mr. Roeder had intended to 
remain in Mexico City for the summer session, but 
the high altitude did not agree with him, so he re- 
turned to the States. 


Citizens of the town of Blooming Grove, near 
Madison, last July voted to raise $32,000 for the 
erection of a new school building. More signs of re- 
turning building activities in the school field. 


Leo P. Schleck, principal of the Emerson school, 
Madison, was recently named a member of a general 
committee organized by the Department of Secondary 
Education of the N. E. A., under the name of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures. 


Ruth Campbell, home economics teacher at Evans- 
ville high school, has been elected leader of the Rock 
County girls’ 4-H club to succeed Mildred Scheel, 
Madison, who held that position for the past three 
years. 


Albert H. Schleunes, director of the Weyauwega 
band for the past five years, has accepted a position 
on the Marshfield faculty. Mr. Schleunes will direct 
the band and also teach algebra in the high school. 


The Ellsworth high school band will be directed 
by H. C. Amundson this year. 





For Enriching and Balancing 
Primary-Grade Reading 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


William S. Gray, Reading Director 


Fascinating books in numbers, health, 
science, art, and social studies, all built 
around a small core vocabulary and keyed 
into the vocabulary of the ELSON BASIC 
READERS. 


New this fall: PETER’S FAMILY 


(a social studies primer) 


HEALTH STORIES 
Book Three 


ART STORIES 
Book Three 


623 South Wabash Avenue 














Intelligent thinking — confident 
writing in the high school 


BETTER WORK HABITS 
Rachel Salisbury 


A practice book on the thought side of 
reading and composition which helps the 
student learn for himself how to evolve, 
organize, and express his thoughts. 


Results: Systematic study habits 
which carry over into all 
other fields. 


An awakened interest in 
learning. 


Write for sample pages and prices. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 


12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Sprin¢gfield, Mass. 





Ben Weronke, director of athletics at Wautoma 
for the past five years, has become athletic director 
at Elcho. 


The following teachers were elected to the execu- 
tive council of the Janesville Teachers association 
last May: Marjorie Davis, Mrs. Hazel Hohne, Olive 
Feirn, Virginia Johnston, Lois Butts, Grace Spoon, 
Mary Cullen, Margaret Beaton, Ruby Lillesand, and 
Ethel Block, 


Burlington students entered a national handwrit- 
ing contest last spring, and we received notice that 
they were awarded second place. A few weeks prior 
to the national contest Burlington schools won the 
first three places in the Wisconsin contest. The na- 
tional contest was exceedingly close, and Burlington 
was just nosed out by West Frankfort, Illinois, de- 
fending champions. Congratulations to all, pupils 
and teachers! 


A new school building is being built at Cable, 
and it will be ready for use next January. 


Harold Rebholz, former University of Wisconsin 
football star is the new coach at Janesville. Pat Daw- 
son, who has coached the football team for several 
years, is now athletic director. 


Leo P. Schleck, principal of the Emerson school, 
Madison, addressed the Michigan Federation of Hu- 
mane Societies at Mackinac Island in August. 


The Department of Classroom Teachers elected 
the following officers at Denver last July: President, 
Mary C. Raels, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary D. Barnes, Elizabeth, N. J.; secretary, Frances 
Jelinek, Milwaukee, Wis.; midwestern regional di- 
rector, Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Supt. Victor E. Kimball of Washburn, first vice 
president of the Wisconsin Education Association, 
and for many years a prominent schoolman in north- 
ern Wisconsin resigned his school administrative po- 
sition last August to accept a position as director of 
personnel in the seventh district for the Work Re- 
lief Administration. O. J. Attoe, principal of the 
Washburn High school has accepted the superintend- 
ency for this school year. 


E. W. McCrary, principal of the Lincoln County 
Normal school for the past nineteen years resigned 
his position last summer. Though granted a contract 
for the 1935-36 school year Mr. McCrary chose to 
retire from active teaching, having reached the age of 
65. Prior to his term as principal of the Lincoln 
County Normal school Mr. McCrary was principal 
at Randolph and Merrill. 


When it comes to milkmaids, Alice Sanders, teacher 
in the Hickory Grove school (Jefferson County) and 
manager of a large dairy farm in Jefferson County is 
“tops”, for she took first honors in a milking con- 
test held at Lake Mills this past summer. Miss Sand- 
ers drained 9.7 Ibs. from her moo-cow in two min- 
utes flat—udderly astonishing, sez we. 


A news item reached us last summer acquainting 
us with the fact that the Lomira school board voted 
to erect a $35,000 addition to the high school, if 
government funds to the extent of 45'% could be se- 
cured. We aren’t sure whether the government sup- 
port was granted, but we hope so. 


Ruby E. Lundquist, Siren, has been appointed as 
supervising teacher of Burnett county, filling the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Mrs. Victor 
Tyberg (Othelia Peterson) who held that position 
for three years. Last year Miss Lundquist taught in 
the Siren consolidated school. 


John A. Kubiak, principal of the Franklin school, 
Wausau, was elected president of the Wisconsin club 
at Columbia University, New York, for the ensuing 
year. The club is composed of all Badgers who at- 
tend classes at the Columbia summer session. 


Elva Smith of Randolph is the new supervising 
teacher in Columbia County this year, succeeding 
Monie Archie, who resigned to accept a teaching 
position in the Green County Normal school at 
Monroe. 





Are You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1260 to $2100 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training and 
education. U. S. Government Jobs. They offer you big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. B188, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample tests, and full 
particulars telling how to get one. 
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Beatrice Johnson has been employed as the new 
English teacher at Edgar, taxing the place of Lor- 
raine Matthias, who resigned last spring. 


The athletic and recreational facilities at Viroqua 
high school have been materially increased by the 
recent purchase of ground adjoining the senior high 
school building. 


A commercial course has been added to the 
Granton High school curriculum this year. The new 
course includes typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. 


Angela Grebel, language teacher in the Burling- 
ton high school, was seriously injured last July in a 
head-on automobile collision near Princeton. 


Alice Berg, teacher in the grades at First Ward 
school, Chippewa Falls, has been appointed principal 
of the school to succeed Edna Torgerson, who re- 
signed to accept a teaching position in Eau Claire. 


The Burnett County Superior State Teachers Col- 
lege Club celebrated its final summer get-together 
with a picnic the last week of summer school. 
Those present were: Elvera Reich, Ina Ortendahl, 
Alice Darmer, Ruby Lundquist, Myrtle Nyberg, 
Floyd Lewis, Stella Des Jardins, Rebecca Connor, 
Mrs. O. H. Caspers, Mrs. Inez Altman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bjorlin, Irma Pardun, Cecelia Fremont, Grace 
Anderson, Gladys Olson, Alice Thompson, and Pearl 
Evenson. 


Good news for the youth of Kiel: football has 
been added to the athletic program for this year. 


Plans have been formulated for the erection of a 
new high school at Menasha, which plans will ma- 
terialize IF AND WHEN federal funds are forth- 
coming. 


Under the guiding hand of Principal H. J. Walch 
and the fine cooperation of the board of education 
the school grounds and equipment at Edgar have 
been greatly improved. A beautiful lawn, with ample 
shrubs, has been planted; two double tennis courts 
have been built; a lunch room has been provided in 
the basement of the school; a road and parking space 
has been provided; all desks in the grade rooms have 
been re-finished and considerable painting has been 
done around the school building. 


With the belief that American youth should have 
the experience of singing songs composed by out- 
standing contemporary American composers, Ginn 
and Co., Educational Publishers, have announced a 
prize competition for such songs. First prize will 
win $500; second and third $300 each; and fourth, 
fifth and sixth prizes, $100 each. Full details of the 
contest can be secured by writing E. D. Davies, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Possibly a Wisconsin stu- 
dent will win first prize, so send for further infor- 
mation today. 


Leonard Beadle, instructor in agriculture at Wa- 
terloo high school, has built a new type of canary 
grass harvester which is being demonstrated to U. of 
Wis. agricultural experts. 


Two important matters were settled at the Owen 
school meeting last Julv: a commercial course was 
added to the high school curriculum and $700 was 
appropriated for the purchase of band uniforms. 











For the First Time 


A series of 


Child-Life Arithmetics 


Clifford Woody 
University of Michigan 


Frederick S. Breed 
University of Chicago 





James R. Overman 
Bowling Green State Teachers’ College 


HERE IS A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS BUILT ENTIRELY FOR THE CHILD AND FILLED 
WITH CHILD-LIFE MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES. 


In this new series the authors have simplified subject matter and moved up- 
ward certain materials to meet the requirements of progressive education as 
reflected in recent research work. Provision has been made for taking care 
of individual differences by a scientific program of diagnostic testing with 
remedial exercises keyed thereto and with definite provision of enrichment for |f 
the ablest pupils. 


See the Child-Life Arithmetics before you select a new arithmetic series 
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When in 
Milwaukee - 


. . of course you'll want to stay 
at The Schroeder--Milwaukee’s 
finest hotel. Conveniently locat- 
ed. Take advantage of the 
unusually low week-end rates! 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 








Elizabeth Fuller, who has been teaching English in 
the Wonewoc High school the past few years, is now 
teaching music at Sharon. 


The so-called ‘educational frills’ are staging a real 
comeback all over the state. We recently learned that 
a course in domestic science has been added to the 
curriculum at Cumberland. The board willingly pro- 
vided for the course after Principal Moser had told 
the members that over 100 girls had evidenced a 
desire to take work of that kind. 


Another new school building! This time at Elroy; 
last July the voters evidenced a willingness to erect 
a new school which will cost $42,500. On the same 
evening Wonewoc also voted to erect a new building. 


A vocational agriculture course has been added to 
the curriculum at Grantsburg this year. The instruc- 
tor is hired for a 12 months period, with short 
summer and Christmas holidays. 


LaVerne Johnson has been named coach at White- 
water High school to succeed Don Scott, who re- 
signed last spring to accept a coaching position in 
Michigan. 


Winners in the recent Wisconsin State Horace 
Contest are: 1. Agnes Obertin, Mercy High school, 
Milwaukee; 2. Margaret Pinkley, Milwaukee~-Downer 
Seminary, Milwaukee; and 3. Claire J. Bubley, Cen- 
tral High school, Superior. The awards are being 
given by the Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges. 
The national winner will be announced early in 
December. 


Early Bird Boosters 
(Membership Reports Thru Sept. 4) 


Wausau one hundred per cent in national, 
state, district, and local associations. 
—Supt. Everett C. Hirsch 


Edgar is 100% again this year. 
—Prin. H. J. Walch 


This makes eleven years of 100% mem- 
bership. 
—Prin. L. R. Bune, Downing 


100% is our motto. 
—Prin. C. C. Biddick, Montfort 


100% enrollment here. 
—Supt. Floyd Smith, Reedsburg 


Cumberland reports 100% enrollment for 
the 15th year. 
—Abbie Douglas, Secretary 


Always 100%. 
—Prin. P. W. Bird, Green Lake 


It is a pleasure to notify you that one hun- 
dred per cent of the teachers present at the 
St. Croix County institute to-day (Aug. 28) 
joined the Wisconsin Education Association. 

—Roy E. Tibbetts, Pres. Co. Ass’n. 


100% Memberships Received Through 
September 5 


Cities and Villages: Black River Falls, 
Brodhead, Cumberland, Downing, Edgar, 
Green Lake, Montfort, Ripon, Watertown, 
Weyauwega. 


Other: Green County Normal, 
County Normal. 


Oneida 


Two Madison teachers, Lucille and Margaret 
Drews, were injured in an auto accident on the west 
coast this summer. Fortunately neither suffered seri- 
ous injuries. 


The May 15 Bulletin of the Supreme Council, 33°, 
(Masonic Order) gave education a strong endorse- 
ment. The council favored a federal department of 
Education, federal aid, a national university, compul- 
sory use of English as the language of instruction in 
all grammar grades, entire separation of Church and 
State and opposition to any support of sectarian in- 
stitutions, and planks which endorsed educational 
democracy and the teaching of patriotism. 


Green County Normal School, Fillmore 
Laun, principal, is the first to report 100% 
enrollment in the W.E.A. for 1935-36! As the 
September Journal is being “put to bed” 
many other schools are sending in 100% re- 
ports. A more complete list will be printed at 
a later date. 


A comprehensive study of the teachers’ retirement 
and annuity systems of Minnesota and Wisconsin is 
being made by Mr. Arthur G. Hoff of La Crosse as 
part of his work for his doctorate. Questionnaires 
have been mailed and Mr. Hoff is desirous that 
teachers assist him in his project by furnishing data 
requested. 
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The goal of all golfers, be they dubs or pros.— 
getting a hole-in-one—was attained by Willis Jones, 
popular coach at Madison West High school, this 
past summer when he sank his tee shot on the Evans- 
ville course. What made Jones’ feat especially news- 
worthy was the fact that he made the shot “on the 
fly’—the ball plunked in the hole without taking a 
single bounce! 


F. C. Bray, superintendent of the Fort Atkinson 
public schools recently resigned as district and state 
high school forensic chairman. 


Irene Kronenwetter is the new supervising teacher 
in Marathon county, succeeding Dorothy Chesak, who 
resigned last spring. 


Earl Welch, principal of the Stoughton High 
school for the past six years, resigned late in August 
to accept the principalship of the Austin, Minn., high 
school. We're glad to see Mr. Welch get the boost, 
but we hate to see him leave Wisconsin. 


Due to an unfortunate error in a news clipping 
which reached our desk we failed to correctly list 
Alfred J. Meyer as principal of the Hancock High 
school, in the new 1935-36 Wisconsin School Execu- 
tives Directory. Mr. Meyer has held this administra- 
tive post for several years, and has always been a 
loyal booster of our association, so we wish to make 
due apologies for the error. 


Summer Teacher Marriages 


Lack of space prevents us from publishing all 
teacher marriages. Notices of teacher marriages 
should be sent direct to this office. 


Thelma KOSBAB, Peshtigo, teacher in Wisconsin 
schools since 1927, was married to Clarence 
SCHACHT, athletic director and coach at Gillett 
High school, on June 8. 


Mildred Simon of Three Lakes was married to 
Jesse M. REED, superintendent of Oneida county 
schools, on June 13. At home in Rhinelander. 


Gertrude PFIFER, former teacher at St. John’s 
Lutheran school at Burlington, was married to Otto 
STEINGRABER, commerce instructor at Burlington 
High school, on June 12. At home in Burlington. 


Irene RASMUSSEN, teacher at the Phillips high 
school from 1923-1931, and since then an instructor 
in the Jefferson high school, was married on June 5 
to Olaf L. CLAUSON, instructor in the Jefferson 
high school since 1929. At home in Jefferson. 


Lorraine WHEELER, rural school teacher near 
Mayville, was married to Milton JUSTMAN, teacher 
at Diefenbach’s Corners near West Bend, on June 1. 
At home in West Bend. 


Marian STEPHENSON, former Door county 
teacher, was married to Edward BAVRY, also a 
former teacher in Door county, on June 10. At home 
on their farm in Egg Harbor. 


Lilla Gullickson of Eau Claire was married to 
Gordon EGGLESTON, science and mathematics in- 
structor of the Fall Creek high school, on June 10. 
At home in Fall Creek. 





tell your 


friends 
about 


Langdon Hall 


the modern residential hall for women 
at the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the campus 
—has bathing facilities—air conditioned 
recreation halls—garden court—a lovely 
lounge—a new sun roof called “the 
deck”’—excellent meals—both single 
and double rooms. madison’s finest 
accommodations. 





write for brochure 





te i 
™ LANGDON HALL 
MADISON, WIS. 











WOMEN OF FASHION N 


Who Appreciate the Best in Style, 
Quality and Service 


BUY 


Milwaukee's Reliable Furriers 


OUALITS 


SUR COA 


NOW 
AT BIG SAVINGS 
Shop in Comfort at Our “Air Cooled" Store 


CHUDIK BROS. FUR CO. 


Specialists in Furs for 35 Years 
731 N. BROADWAY MILWAUKEE 
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MY GOVERNMENT 


By 
C. J. Anderson and G. A. Hillier 


The New Civics Text 
Emet P00) ss. sccecences - 28 
Class Order, per copy-- -96 







Practice Book 
My Government Practice 
Book usable’ with above 
text or any other text. 


Single copies (postpaid) .32 
Class Order, per copy. .24 


Order From 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK 
& STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








A $3,000 Salary and Bonus 

was refused this morning by a school man 
who has worked for us for less than three 
months, so 


Why Worry 
whether or not you secured that school job 
you wanted—as 


We Honestly Believe 


that if you have sales ability you can make 
more money and will be happier in the 
chosen educational field of representing 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


On an entirely new sales plan with pro- 
tected territory and splendid remunera- 
tion. Write at once giving teaching and 
sales experience -(if any). 


C. R. Jackson 
1904 Daily News Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Gabriella MCMILLAN, instructor in the Wausau 
vocational school the past two years, was married 
to Myles W. Rodehaver on June 1. At home in An- 
nisquam, Mass. 


Ethel Florence of Phillips was married to Oscar B. 
CHRISTIANSON, principal of the Bloomer city 
grade school, on June 3. At home in Bloomer. 


Mary Frances Mann, Sussex, was married to John 
MORRISSEY, principal of the Rapid School at Ra- 
cine, on June 1. At home in Racine. 


Joyce WENSEL, music instructor in the Seymour 
city schools for the past seven years, was married to 
Paul B. LOFTHUS, also an instructor in the Sey- 
mour schools, on June 2, 1934. The marriage has 
just been announced. 


Alice HAMMOND of Durand, teacher in the 
Colby high school for the past four years, was mar- 
ried to Archie TWEIT, also a member of the Colby 
high school faculty, on May 26. At home in Colby. 


Gladys KRAUS, for the past nine years dean of 
women and teacher of English and dramatics at Lodi, 
was married to Horace MORAN, Alma _ school 
teacher, on October 24, 1931. The marriage has just 
been announced. 


Evelyn Mae KREISS, kindergarten director at Lin- 
coln school Appleton, was married to Raymond 
MONTEITH, physical education director at McKin- 
ley and Wilson junior high schools of Appleton, on 
June 15. At home in Appleton. 


Margaret MCDOUGALL, teacher in the Edgerton 
high school for the past two years, was married to 
Hugo PETERSON, commercial head at Columbus 
high school, on June 8. At home at Columbus. 


Clara FRICKE, teacher at the Silver Lake school 
near Manitowoc was married to Bernhard 
SCHWAKE, teacher at the Melnik school in the 
same vicinity, on June 15. At home at Two Rivers. 


Lucille GREEN, teacher in the Hartford high 
school for several years, was married to Lawrence 
BEAUDNN, principal of an Ashland grade school on 
June 14. At home in Ashland. 


Necrology 
*W. E. A. Member at Time of Death 


*Walter A. Scott, 58, romance language teacher at 
Beloit high school, died in a Beloit hospital last 
May after an illness with acute meningitis that was 
an aftermath of a “flu” attack. 


Lillian Hobart, 78, teacher in Beaver Dam and 
Beloit many years ago, died at her home in Beloit, 
June 1. 





™ PARKE 


TEACHERS—PHOTOS—M AGAZINES 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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*C. G. Wade, 67, principal of Superior Central 
high school, died suddenly as a result of a heart 
attack, in his office on June 1. At the time of his 
death Mr. Wade was finishing his 22nd year as 
principal of Superior Central high school. 


Dorothy Pottle, 48, at one time a teacher in the 
Stockbridge and Oconto schools, died at an Appleton 
hospital on June 3, after a lingering illness. 


Mrs. Marie Sippel, 51, at one time a teacher in 
the rural schools of Fond du Lac county died at an 
Oshkosh hospital on June 1, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 


Lucy J. Judson, 74, many years ago a teacher in 
the Wausau public schools, died at her home in 
Lake Forest, Ill., May 27, after an illness of two 
years. 


Mildred Schultz, 33, mathematics teacher at Roose- 
velt junior high school, Appleton, for the past seven 
years, died at the home of her aunt in Appleton on 
May 17, after an illness of three months. Prior to 
her teaching in the Appleton schools Miss Schultz 
taught in Turtle Lake and Bruce. 


*Ora Blanchar, for nearly 25 years principal of 
the Milwaukee Girls Technical High school, died 
in a Milwaukee hospital last May, following a se- 
vere heart attack. 


Mary Rutherford, for forty-two years a_ teacher, 
died at her home in Cambridge, April 16. All ex- 
cept five of Miss Rutherford’s teaching years were 
spent in the Wisconsin schools, teaching ten years at 
Durand and twenty years at Cambridge, besides hold- 
ing principalships at Eau Galle, Marshall, and Wau- 
nakee. 


*Florence Shattuck, 53, head of the primary de- 
partment at Whitewater State Teachers college, died 
the early part of May of an infection which fol- 
lowed injuries suffered in an automobile accident on 
May 4. 


Mrs. James C. Hall (Isabelle Frey), 76, at one 
time a teacher in the schools of Calumet county, died 
at the home of her daughter in Antigo on May 13. 


Margaret L. McCormick, teacher in the Appleton 
schools for 33 years, died at her Appleton home last 
May, after an illness of five years. 





CHECK THIS LIST 
..» If you are considering NEW books 
Our World and Ourselves 


Two, Three and Four Book Series 
The Westward March of 
Man 
Four and Five Book Series 
Strayer-Upton Practical 
Arithmetic 
Three and Six Book Series 


Health and Happiness Series 


Four Book Series 


Fact and Story Readers 
Pre-Primer to Book Eight 


Do and Learn Readers 
Pre-Primer to Third Reader 
Many New Library Books 
Everyday Spelling 
Two and Three Book Series 
Webster’s Elementary 
Dictionary (1935) 
—A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
EFFECTIVE WORKBOOKS 


. _ Language 
Arithmetic History 


Geography 


History 
Arithmetic 


Health 


Reading 


Spelling 


Dictionary 


Reading Spelling 


Place orders—or write for descriptive circulars 


American Book Company 
330 East Cermak Road Chicago 














“BRverything for the School” 


IT IS NO jj 
SECRET 


that during the past year—more than ever 
before — teachers — principals super- 
intendents — purchasing agents — board 
members and others directly or indirectly 
interested in schools, have become in- 
creasingly aware of the confidence and as- 
surance with which schools are turning to 
the Fond du Lac School Supply Co. for their 
equipment and supplies. 














Hundreds of new friends and customers 
have been made, drawn to us by our repu- 
i) tation for offering only Quality Merchan- 
dise at Fair Prices—Promptly—and we feel 
that no matter how large or how small 
| your requirements, you too would find us 

filling them more quickly and better than 
you perhaps have ever before been ac- 
customed to. 


A trial order will convince you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 








Our new 1935-36 catalog is now ready. 
Write for a copy if yours has not yet 
been received. 











CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(35th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 
Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 
Free Enrollment 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 


Photograph Service 


A Marked Upturn in Business This Season 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Milton Stanley, 54, at one time teacher at Roy- 
alton and later superintendent of the Greenwood and 
Oconto school systems, died at the Mayo hospital 
in Rochester, Minn., the first = of May, after an 
operation. Mr. Stanley retired from teaching in 1912, 
at which time he purchased a paper in Shawano, 


*Stephen S. McNelly, 49, principal of the Mari- 
nette High school, died at a Marinette hospital on 
June 27, following a short illness. 


Paul G. W. Keller, 59, former supt. of schools at 
Elkhorn and Eau Claire, died at his home in Elk- 
horn on July 1, after an illness of three weeks. 


Beulah Shepard, 65, at one time a teacher in the 
Clinton schools, died at Clinton on June 6, following 
an illness of almost two years. 


Mrs. Agnes Marion, many years ago a teacher in 
the Washburn schools, died at Wausau the early 
part of June. 


Mildred I. Aldrich, who resigned her teaching 
position in Milwaukee at the end of the 1933 school 
year, after 44 years of teaching, died in Washington, 
D. C. last June. 


Carl Reichenbach, at one time a teacher in the 
Jackson county schools, and later in business in Mer- 
rillan, died at his home on June 16. 


Mrs. H. W. Yeager, (Jennie Holmquist) at one 
time a teacher in the Merrill school, Beloit, died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 4. 


*Harold Thiel, 28, commercial teacher at the She- 
boygan high school, was killed in an automobile 
accident on July 14. 


Dr. A. S. Alexander, 75, former University of Wis- 
consin educator for 30 years, died at Madison on 
July 12, as a result of a heart ailment. Dr. Alex- 
ander was nationally known for his work in develop- 
ing high standards in American horse breeding. 


Jessie Camerson Birner, 36, former Kenosha 
teacher, died in Los Angeles, Cal., the latter part of 


July. 


*Hattie Reichardt, 29, teacher in the Forest Junc- 
tion school, Calumet County, died in a Green Bay 
hospital the first part of August, after a short illness. 


Mrs. Stanley H. Carlisle, 28, (Harriett Joslin) 
formerly a teacher at Kiel, and a teacher in the 
Princeville, Ill. high school before her marriage, was 
fatally injured and her husband critically hurt in an 
automobile accident near Princeville on July 13. 


L. W. Whitmore, Menasha, for many years a 
member of the Menasha board of vocational educa- 
tion, died suddenly on July 29, of a heart attack. 
Mr. Whitmore gave liberally of his time and effort 
to the promotion of vocational education. 


Frederick William Leich, former teacher in the 
Milwaukee South Division High school, and later 
a teacher in St. Louis, died at Shelby, Ohio the first 
part of August. 


*Katherine M. McLeod, 33, teacher in the schools 
of Chippewa County for several years, died on 
June 17, following an operation for appendicitis. 


*Laura M. Fuller, 23, teacher in the rural schools 
of Polk County for the past five years, died at her 


home in Balsam Lake, following an appendix opera- . 


tion. She was under contract to teach at the Wagon 
Landing school this year. 


*C. J. E. Eckermaa, a teacher in the Sheboygan 
High school for the past 17 years, died at his home 
in Sheboygan, the latter part of July. 


Dr. L. F. Jermain, 68, at one time a rural school 
teacher near Manitowoc, and later one of the early 
founders of the medical school at Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, died in Milwaukee last July, 
after an illness of six months. 


Schoolmen Pay Tribute to 
Lester Creutz 





Many Wisconsin schoolmen and 
teachers united in their sincere 
praise of Lester Creutz, at the fu- 
neral services of the popular super- 
intendent of the Janesville schools, 
the early part of last May. Many 
tributes were paid to Supt. Creutz 
for the service he rendered the 
schools of the state, and one trib- 
ute was so fitting that we wish to 
reproduce it here, in part: 

“Lester Creutz was popular in 
spite of himself. He never sought 
to be. He possessed none of the 
arts of the courtier or diplomat. 
He would neither bow subservient 
to power, nor be patient in the 
presence of wrong, and yet he was 
a man whom all could love for he 
hated only the wrong and not the 
wrong doer. His conception of pro- 
fessional duty was as noble and re- 
fined, as pure and elevating, as 
wisdom, philosophy and religion 
can form; but his deep convictions 
made of him not merely a scholar 
and a student but a practical pro- 
gressive leader and a tireless advo- 
cate of the causes to which he had 
dedicated his allegiance. His death 
has removed from the ranks of his 
profession one of its noblest of 
exemplars. One who brought to its 
services a mind endowed with 
strength and vigor, an apprehen- 
sion and understanding aiert and 
clear, a capacity for friendship 
which endeared him to all who 
knew him, and an attitude toward 
life and progress far in advance of 
his time. To these natural endow- 
ments he added, by a life of faith- 
ful devotion to study, the pro- 
toundest learning in his chosen 
field, and a knowledge of the de- 
tails of administration wonderfully 
varied and accurate.” 
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